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THE TRAGEDY OF THE EXCLUDED 


By JOSEPH H. Apams 


OWN on Ellis Island, in New 
+) York Harbor, a great human 
sifting machine is running 

every day, classifying, counting and 
examining, the thousands who reach 


our shore each year; in this process 
of judging the human character the 


inspectors, officers and heads of de-— 


partments have become such experts 
that few of the undesirable class slip 
through the gateway into this land 
of promise and sunshine. 

Despite the eternal vigilance how- 
ever, it is a physical impossibility to 
judge every one correctly and some 


get in that should be kept out. Yet 


frequently, through the police and 
charities department afew of them 


fall again into the hands of the im- | 


migration authorities and are speed- 
ily deported. | 

Standing at the head of the line, 
before the medical examiners, it isan 
interesting sight to watch the doctors 


sifting the good from the suspicious 
as a ship load of immigrants passes. 


before them in single. file. T’'wo 
physicians are always in attendance, 
and what might escape one the other 
is sure to detect. The first physician 
uses chalk freely to mark the cloth- 
ing of a suspect and when passed 
along the line to the second doctor 
he is turned into an enclosure for 
further examination, which will per- 
haps determine his or her eligibility 


to be admitted. 
| 


Close to this line and near the 
medical examiners is the ‘* moral 
wicket,” at which one or more 
matrons are stationed, and often the 
women or children who have passed 
the medical inspectors are held up 
here for further examination. Dur- 
ing the past year more than 300,000 
women have passed this wicket, and 
with a yearly average of approxi- 
mately this number, someone must 
be responsible for their moral 
character before they are admitted 
to a new life where perhaps more 
freedom will be granted than they 
have ever known before. 

A United States Court composed 
of an interpreter and a number of 
experienced judges are in_ session 
each day, composing what is known 


as the ‘‘S. I.” or Board of Special : 


Inquiry, and all cases to be inves- 
tigated are brought before them for 
decision and final disposition. For 
the pauper, the contract laborer and 
the generally undesirable class this 
board has its terrors, and many a 
hard-faced criminal, disreputable 
character, and diseased immigrant is 
turned back through its decision. 
Here on the line comes a flashily 
dressed French girl. The inspector 
mentally says, ‘‘no good,” but he is 
close-mouthed; to be so is part of his 
profession. To his questions“ she 
answers promptly but guardedly; she 
has been told and does she not know? 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Aha! These sharp-eyed men she will 
elude them; she has money, yes— 
How much?” Oh, plenty,”’ 
out come 500 francs, but with not a 
sufficiently clear reason for admis- 
sion. She is without trade or occupa- 
tion. She has only friends in New 
York, ‘somewhere i in West Street ; 


they are very fine people, oh yes! 


And she cannot go to them, why not? 
Simply because the inspector remem- 
bers reading but a few daysago that 
the house whither she is bound was 
raided and several French girls were 
taken to Jefferson Market police 
court. It isa badstreet anyway and 
in a tough locality. Her card is 
marked ‘‘S. I,’’ and she is held for 
further investigation which only re- 
sults in her being sent back. 

Next comes a book-keeper, so he 
says. His father gave him money 
and he was coming here to make his 
fortune. The inspector is not satis- 
495 and he is turned over tothe ‘‘S. 

Board. But his papers, money 
alsa | statements are clear and he is 
admitted; they give him the benefit 
of the doubt as they always do. 

But next in line comes a well built 
stocky Pole, with nothing in the 
world but a carpet bag, afew bundles 


and a small showing of money. Am- | 


bition is written all over his face and 
he is admitted. ‘‘ Now” says the 
recorder, pausing for a moment, 
‘* see the difference between these 
two gents. The first duffer willlook 


around for a job, spend time and 


money to get something to suit him 
and keep his job for a short time; 
then he will give it up, will run 
through his money, will borrow from 
his friends and then give them all 
the cold hand. He won’t wear well 
and his dad knew it when he sent 
him over, but he was glad to get rid 
of him. So lots of them are. Now 
look at the difference between him 
and that Pole. He knows nothing 
but work. Look at his eyes, mild 
but good. He has been brought up 
next to mother earth; turn him loose 
from the train when ‘he reaches his 
destination and he will dig. He 


and . 


won't hang around looking for a job, 


but when the first greetingsare over 


he will till the soil and before you or 
I know it he will have crops and that 
is what he will live on. He comes 
from a hard country, is tough, and 
when you and I are going around 
shivering in an overcoat, he will be 
going around in his shirt sleeves. 
That is the stuff we want here, not 
the first kind, with flabby hands and 
sapped vitality.” 

Sure enough the book-keeper did 
not wear well and falling into the 
hands of the police, some months 
later, he was deported under the 


three-year limitation law and the 


country was better for it. 

Coming back to the ‘‘Moral 
Wicket” again, every woman claim- 
ing to bea wife is stopped at that 
point. If her husband is with her 
and she has been legally married that 
is sufficient, but if a ceremony has 
never taken place, they must be 
legally married before they may pass 
in, and this ceremony is conducted 
by the missionaries connected with 
the various churches stationed at 
the Island. 

Among the great throng of girls 
that come over each year there are 
many who are deceitful, 
and positively bad. These are ex- 
tremely hard to manage. There is a 
tone of savagery about them that is 
almost unconquerable. And if such 
as these made up the population of 
the tenement districts and farming 
country, anarchists would be bred. 
Of course this class are deported to- 


gether with the runaway wives, the 


old and decrepit, the diseased, andthe 


generally undesirable class that are 


friendless and without means of live- 


lihood, and likely to become a public 
charge. 


It is also made unlawful to assist 
or encourage the immigration of 
aliens by a promise of employment 
or by advertisingin a foreigncountry, 
and any alien coming in consequence 
of such advertising must be treated 
as coming under a promise or agree- 
ment. All foreigners brought in in 


secretive 
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violation of this law are immediately 
sent back, and, if practical, on the 
vessels which brought them. The 
cost for their maintenance while on 
land as well as the cost of their re- 
turn must be borne by the owners of 
the vessels on which they came. All 
such precautions are necessary or 
otherwise this country would become 
the dumping ground for the scum of 
European nations. That many of 


of the excluded. 


undesirable quality are admitted is 


acknowledged and it may prove one 
of the curses rather than one of the 
blessings of immigration; but the 
authorities take a broad-minded view 
of the matter, and feel that under 
different environments recovery and 
regeneration will eventually take 
place. | 


Pauperism excludes more immi- 
grants than any other one cause; 


| 


disease bars many hundredsannually, 
and contract violations alone turn 
back a thousand each year, while the 
various other causes for exclusion 
swell the number to several thous- 
ands annually who catch only a fleet- 
ing glimpse of America and who go 
back from whence they came. 

Then begins for many the tragedy 
When the boat 
reaches the other side, the outcasts 


A RUN-AWAY WIFE—DEPORTED 


are dumped on foreign soil, positively 
without money and friends and with 
no means of reaching their old homes. 
Indeed no homes are awaiting them; 
they have disposed of their farms and 
their furniture or both, to purchase 
their passage to the land where gold 
is picked up in the streets and the 
people are all millionaires. So they 


have been led to believe by the state- . 


ments of the oily and glib-tongued 
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| ‘ MISCELLANEOUS GROUP OF THE EXCLUDED 


steamship agent. He is travelling 
through Europe in numbers and 


planting the seeds of unrest in the 


bosoms of thousands of satisfied 
country folk, who through his pre- 


“ varications are induced to sell their 


little or all and launch forth into a 
sea of unknown trouble. 
Of these the final tale is harrow- 


ing in the extreme and the untold 


suffering is known only to those who 
puss through it. They are shut out 


of the life of which they dreamed; 


they cannot take up the old life 
where they dropped it, for their 
means have been exhausted and 
poverty stares them in the face. To 
the pauper, the profligate and the 
wandering Jew, this deportation act 
in their life drama does not strike 
with such a blow, nor is the pity felt 
here that is due the family or th: 


widowed mother with her raft of 
small children, who have striven to 
better themselves and have failed. 
This is the real consummation of the 
tragedy of deportation of which the 
world knows little or nothing. 

Who is the sorrowful old woman 
in the corner of the excluded room, 
with despair written all over her 
features? She is more than sixty 
years old, feeble and too old to work. 
Ask the missionaries; they have 
been trying to persuade her children 


‘to take her back again, bringing all 


their moral suasion to bear, but with 
no effect. Ten years ago these girls 
came over and are now ‘“ladies-”’ 
two at service and earning good 
wages, the other married but with 


no children. The old father at home 


died leaving this old mother alone. 
The children sent for her and on 
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arrival they sotlenity pledged them- 


selves to care for her while she 


should live. Gradually they became 
tired of the burden and within a 
year turned her out one cold winter's 


day, where she was found by the 
police on a street corner, almost 


frozen. Through her tale and the 
department of charities, she was re- 
turned to Ellis Island and finally de- 
ported,—to where?—yes, that is the 
sad question; to the almshouse, or to 


eye disease which baffled the hospital 


staff to cure. Both were deported 
after being here seventy-five days, 
although the uncle in the West to 
whom they were going would care 
for the one and pay all the expenses 
of the other; but incurable contagious 
eye disease debarred them. Father 
and mother were dead and the girls 
had looked forward to a new and 
happier life in America. But they 
were destined to spend the remainder 


RUSSIAN MAN AND WIFE—EXCLUDED 


the streets a a foreign city as a 
beggar, penniless, homeless, with no 


one to care for her and finally to fill 


an unknown grave. 

When two or more girls come over 
together and one is excluded they 
have to return together because that 
is the law; the other can come again 
and probably be admitted. Two 


Polish girls, sisters, were recently 


the objects of the missionaries’ care. 


Jessa Veronica was afflicted with an. 


of their lives together until death 
parted them, for now the one had to 


support the other and perhaps be- 


came afflicted with the same disease. 
Here is a curious case. On the 


way to the boat the inspector has a 


family in charge who are apparently 
above reason for deportation. But 
they have to sail immediately for 
Russia. The man’s face has a de- 
termined and dogged expression as 
he passes the crowd coming off the 
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STRANGERS WHOM NO ONE CLAIMS 


boat. But one of the passengers 
recognized him as a fellow country- 
man and an acquaintance and in the 
short conversation that followed some 
light was thrown on the situation. 
It seems that he had stoutly main- 
tained before the inspectors that be- 
sides his railroad tickets for the 
West he had but two dollars and 
fifty cents, too little to supply food 
for his family for one day. He had 
been warned not to show or tell of 
his money, for the Americans were 
thieves and would take it all away. 


or a hospital for incurables. 


children, all girls, patiently awaiting 


the father’s arrival from Chicago. It 
‘is for a final farewell; one child is in 


the hospital; she has been debarred 
by an incurable, contagious disease 
and the whole family must return. 
They are poor and it has taken all 
his little store of money: to bring 
them over. On their return the 
child may be gotten into an asylum 
But 
chance is against it and the foreign 
retreats are not like our own. 
Ludwig Molluar and his sixteen- 


year-old boy were ordered deported; => 


Rather than take any chances he : 
the boy was all right but the father | oe 


was returning to Russia, where he 


could buy another farm and live, was anex-convict. Bothhavetore- 
rather than have his all stolen from turn. Their case was appealed to | 
him here by ‘‘pigs.”” The situation Washington and decided against | 
was rapidly explained to the in- them. The father became despon-  @ 


dent and rolling himself in his 
blanket early on the morning of de- 
portation day he shot himself, while 
in an upper bunk of the excluded 
room. Weapons and knives are 
supposed to be taken from those who 
occupy this room, but luggage is not 


spectors and the man and his family 
were admitted. He carried three 
money bags on his person, the gold 
contents of which ran above 8,000 
roubles. 

On a bench in the women's ‘“‘de- 
tained’”’ sits a mother and seven 
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“THE TRAGEDY OF THE EXCLUDED” 


always searched, only the person. 
The father’s act favored the boy, for 
his death broke the law and he was 
admitted after the body had been 
buried. 

Here in the women’s detained room 
we find a pretty Swedish girl decked 


with flowers emblematic of the bride 


to be. She has come over to meet 
her lover who has sent for her. 
Several days have passed and Olaf 
has not appeared. Hecame to this 


country three years before and has 
been preparing a farm home for her, 
and at last itis ready. He has sent 
for her and she has come to be 
married; but five days have passed 
and Olaf has not appeared. When 
the steamer sails she is sent back. 
That is the law. Oh, the grief and 
anguish of her soul! No comfort 
can the missionaries give her. Where 
is Olaf? Olaf who was so good. 
Something has surely happened. Can 


RUN-AWAY HUSBANDS—DEPORTED 
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PAUPERS, PROSTITUTES, CONSUMPTIVES, AND A MURDERER 


she not wait a little longer? No, 
back she must go; love stories are a 
drug in the Ellis Island market. 
Several days after she has sailed Olaf 
storms into the Island. Where is 
she?) Sent back! and for what? 
Telegraph? how could he when he 
was Out of his head. Did not the 
railroad accident occur, and should 
they not know he would come! The 
authorities felt chagrined. Cable her 
and wait, that was all he could do 
and) so he waited for three long 
weeks. She knew, but the strain was 
too much for her. At last the ship 
came in, all the passengers were 
landed, but no girl. As the last of 
the line passed the inspectors one 
officer handed the matron some 
papers, the records of the ship, and 
entered among them was one death 
and burial ‘at sea, Inga Swenson. 
Olaf went back to his farm, broken 
in heart and spirit, the girl he had 
worked for was gone forever out of 
his life. 
and some hard feelings against the 


With him he took his grief 


country that had treated him so 
badly. The tragedy of this case will 
live long in the memories of the 


authorities who dealt with it. 


Stowaways add to the list of the 
deported every year and on the 
return trip the ship’s papers not in- 
frequently record a suicide at sea, 
either by self-inflicted injuries or by 
jumping over-board. 


The ocean cable is a great help to - 


immigration authorities. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Vincenso Lorencio, cross- 
eyed, red-hair, scar on left cheek, mur- 
derer, detain; papers by steamer.” 
In the Barbarossa’s horde upwards of 
fifteen hundred, the sifting and sort- 
ing goon. No one of that descrip- 
ion.! No red hair and no scar. Hold! 
Here is a crossed eye and a wicked 
looking one at that. ‘‘Ah, Vincenso”’ 
the inspector greets him. He doesn’t 
know it is he but he chances it, in 
Spite of the black hair, black 
whiskers andtheabsent scar. ‘‘ Take 
off your hat, Vincenso, the men all 
do it in polite company. See, Vin- 
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censo, this wig does not fit right, the 


red hair shows here over the ear, see.”’ 
Meanwhile, 
name, protests that he is not and 
does not know him, all of which 


' comes out right in the washing. He 


is held, and on the next steamer 
comes the ‘‘ Bertillion record” that 
tells all and a photograph of him that 
is convincing. Vincenso will hang 
on his return and no one will care. 
He murdered his wife for her money 
to pay his fare to America. A little 
glimpse he gets of the brighest land 
but he cannot enter it. 

‘* Moses Heinstein ” calls an atten- 
dant at the door of the detaining 
room. A little hollow chested, long 
bearded Jew, with red eyes and 
prominent cheek bones, comes for- 
ward with a grip in one hand and a 
stick and a sack in the other and 
despair written all over hisface. His 
family are in this country. He went 
home to see his old mother in Russia 
and consumption debars him from 
returning now. He is not a citizen, 
has never been naturalized, though 


a resident here for fifteen years. His 


business and all his interests center 
on the East Side, but final decision 
is against him, he must go back. 
What becomes of him and his wife 
and two children is another story. 
All this would have been avoided if 
he had become naturalized, for then 
no bar could have been put up. 
‘‘The two gents marked to,” sang 
out an interpreter at the inspector’s 
desk. The men and their baggage 
were hustled into a waiting room and 
in turn were brought before the 
board. ‘‘ Ah, Nicholas Polaska, your 
wife is not with you.”’ ‘‘ No; she is 
coming later.’’ ‘‘ Coming later, and 
for what?” ‘‘Did you tell her to 
come or where you were going?’ 
“Yes.” ‘SYou.did, eh, and why 
this telegram ‘from the Consul, 
Nicholas? The next time you leave 


your wife and children you had 
_ better tell them where you are going 


and make better arrangements for 
their keeping while you are away. 
Both of you go home on 1 the next 


Vincenso denies his 


steamer and the authorities will see 
that you do not repeat this little 
trick. 

‘The Russian boy in a coateliin 

coat has to go back to Russia. Some- 
one has given him a Derby hat the 
first one he ever had until he landed 
at Ellis Island. His heavy shoes are 
out at the sides and his sole other 
garments are a gray flannel shirt and 
a holely pair of trousers. 
fellow’s mother died in the steerage 
on the way over and the uncle in the 
West has not replied to the telegram 
sent him although four weeks have 
passed. Nothing i is to be done but 
toreturn. He is deported and soon 
after the uncle appears at the Island. 

He was up in the mountains and 
missed the telegram. Homeless, 

friendless, an orphan and distracted 
at being thus thrown on the world 
the boy ran away at the first port the 
steamer touched, and from that day 
to this | ‘nothing has been heard. 

Here are two children, an interest- 
ing brother and sister. The father 
promised to meet them but he can- 
not be found. He is a nice little 
chap and the sister feels the trouble 
too; tags are all right and money 
enough, but who is going to care for 
them when they get to Minnesota? 
The patient little Hungarian boy 
spends most of his time for four 
weeks squatted on the floor with his 
back against the wall hoping every 
day his father will come. He has 
not told his little sister that they 
will have to go back; she will take it 
too much to heart. 
quiry disclosed the fact that the 
father was killed shortly after the 
children had started from Budapest, 
just before he was to start East to 
meet them. He was in the moun- 
tains and alone and it was weeks be- 
fore his body was found. 

Ah, if the deportation books could 
be opened and important cases could 
be followed, what plots for tragedies, 
what plays based on hard indispu- 
table fact, would be at the command 
of the writers of fiction; for many of 
the cases that pass through the 
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clearing house at Ellis Island are 
more deeply shrouded in mystery 
than the plots of the novelists. And 
could the whole chain of circum- 
Stances be uncovered instead of a 
corner of the cloth lifted at the gate- 
way, what wonderful and thrilling 
passages and situations would be 
revealed for. dramatization! 

When the last gong of the outgo- 
ing steamer sounds and the gang 
planks are hauled in, when the 
whistle gives forth its signal of de- 
parture and the crowds on the pier 
and on the decks exchange their last 
messages, everything looks rosy to 
the casual observer; for happiness 
is at its flood tide in this joyful 
scene of departure. But down in 
the confines of the ship another and 
vastly different scene is taking place 
and one that the happy throng on 
deck is not a witness to. 

The watch is lifted and the vigi- 
lant care exercised that none of the 
deported immigrants shall escape, is 


relaxed. The ship is free from land 


and none of the little disheartened 
band would try to elude the watch- 
ful officers now that hope of escape 
is gone. 
bitter tears are shed among these 


forlorn outcasts. But their wails of 


Many a sigh is heard and | 


misery do not reach the happy voy- 
agers on deck. Almost every ship 
carries its burden of sorrow, more at. 
times than at others, particularly on 
their outward trips, for then the 
unfortunates who have been rejected 
t the gates are returned again to the 
ports where they embarked and here, 
so far as we are concerned, the story 
ends. But where does it really end 
and is there an end! That is a ques- 
tion we do not ask for the answer 
is long coming. pee 
The brighter side of the picture is 
shown in the other departments of 
immigration where friends meet 
friends and relatives are again uni- 
ted, but that is a familiar picture. 
In the detained room day after day 
the tragical play goes on. _ Its 
victims hope against hope that at 
the last hour some one will intercede 
for their release. They and the tales 


they tell are but a few that take part 


in the play going oneach yearat the 
very threshold and within sight of 
the glorious land of freedom on. the 


broad but well guarded stage at 


Ellis Island. The whole universe 
is the audience that witnesses this 
continuous performance of what 
may be properly entitled, ‘* The 


Tragedy of the Excluded.” 
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The Excluded 


ROPERLY speaking, 
missionary interest in the for- 
eigner begins, not at the 

Barge Landing of Ellis Island, but 
at the gate of exit, where having pass- 
ed every test, he is at liberty to go 
whithersoever he will in his adopted 
country. The care of the excluded 
rests with the government and with 
certain steamship companies which 
import every year thousands of unfit 
persons who come to look upon the 
land of promise but never to enter it. 

No one will read Mr. Adams story 
in the current number without pity 
for the victims described, nor with- 
out gratitude for the wise legislation 
which stands with drawn sword, 
forbidding the entrance of foreign 
vice, crime, pauperism, and anarchy. 
For this beneficent work of preven- 
tion, backed by the strong arm of 
the law, and made effectual by faith- 
ful keen-eyed inspectors, God be 
praised! 

Officials are not omniscient and in- 
justice is sometimes done; but we 


believe that the reader will agree 


with Commissioner Sargent, as re- 
ported in the March Home MuIssion- 
ARY, that the mesh of the law needs 


to be stiffened rather than relaxed; 


that the benefit of the doubt belongs 
to the United States rather than to 
the alien whoclamors for admittance. 
We have good authority moreover 
for saying that only a trifling per 
cent. of unjust exclusions can be 
traced, while numbers of those who 
are admitted with a question as to 
their worthiness, fall back sooner 
or later into the hands of the immi- 
gration authorities, and are finally 
deported. All this speaks well fora 
system beset with difficulties, and 
should encourage our missionary 


boards to redouble their efforts to 


reach and to save the foreigner who 


home| 


| 
has proved himself worthy to enter, 
and is here to stay. 


A Great Bereavement 


Not since the death of the lamented 
Montgomery has the foreign depart- 
ment of the society’s work suffered 
a more grievous loss than the one it 
now sustains in the removal by death 
of Dr. Henry A. Schauffler. When 
the Slavic Department was opened 
in 1884, there was but one:man in 
America, providentially ordained 
and equipped to direct and develop 
it. By birth and early training a 
missionary, the son of a missionary 
father and mother, a successful la- 
borer under the American Board 
among the Catholic population of 
Austria, a man of intense enthu- 
siasm and entire consecration, ac- 
complished in more than one of the 
Slavic tongues, Dr. Schauffler provi- 
dentially detained in this country at 
that time by the sickness of his wife, 
was immediately elected to the posi- 
tion, which he has held now for 
twenty years; every year proving 
more and more clearly his supreme 
fitness for the office. 

He has done a large work. When 
he began he was like a miner, who 
had discovered a rich lode, but with- 
out a single helper or a single tool 
with which to work it. Chiefly 
through his instrumentality, the 
Slavic Department of Oberlin Col- 
lege, and the Cleveland Training 
School for Bible Readers were inau- 
gurated. Wherever he heard of a 
possible missionary, he started to 
find and to know him. The tests 
which he applied to the candidate 
were exacting. Above all else the 
man must prove himself to be spirit- 
ually converted. When this was in 
any doubt the superintendent la- 
bored for hisconversion. If promis- 
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ing, he was encouraged to enter the 
Slavic Department at Oberlin, where 
his progress was watched with the 
closest scrutiny. Into the Bible 
Training School at Cleveland he also 
brought many young Slavic women 
to be taught in the knowledge of 
God's Word, and who are now inval- 
uable helpers in the religious devel- 
opment of their race. | 

Amid all these labors he was him- 
self the spiritual leader of a Bohemian 
congregation in Cleveland, which, 
after years of most careful instruc- 
tion, were organized into the First 
Bohemian Congregational Church of 
America, in 1888. Always and 
everywhere he was zeal incarnate. 
He was also conscience incarnate. 
Some have judged him as too strict. 
Many a mile he walked to keep a 
Sabbath appointment rather than 
make use of' a Sunday conveyance. 
Yet withal, he was not an austere 
man, Never was therea more genial 
companion. He was a scholar of 
culture and at homein every cultured 
circle. More than once, he has been 
invited to the platform of the Na- 
tional Council, to present some phase 
of his beloved work; his papers have 
been of rare interest and scholarly 
ability. 

Such a man won to himself a mul- 
titude of friends who contributed to 
the necessities of his work, some- 
times through the treasury of the 
society and often to himself person- 
ally. His annual reports of the 
Slavic work have always held the 
place of honor in the yearly state- 
ments of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. They were always presented at 
length, because no part could be 
omitted for lack of interest. If these 
annual reports were to be gathered 
up they would be found to contain 
a minute and complete history of 
the department for twenty years, 
down tothe average attendance of 
every congregation and Sunday 
school contained within the field of 
his supervision. 

More than once his strength has 
been nearly exhausted by his abun- 


safely build. 


dant labors; but seldom has he been 
willing to yield to the advice of the 
society to take a needed rest. It is 
altogether probable that he belongs 
to that considerable class of mission- 
aries, who are to be honored as mar- 
tyrs to their missionary zeal. But 
his work has been well done. Who- 
ever Shall succeed him will find a 
broad foundation laid on which he 
His friend and 
co-laborer for years, both abroad and 
at home, Dr. E. A. Adams of Chi- 
cago, has kindly told something of 


the story of his life and labors on. 


another page. Toall who knew and 
loved him, and to all who honor mis- 
sionary zeal, a pure life and Christian 
nobility of character, that story is 
warmly commended. 


Another Year 


As the end of the current year 
approaches the question many are 
asking is this: what is to be its 
financial record in the history of the 
treasury? The situation has been 
clearly described by the Executive 
Committee and the Home Mission- 
ary appeal has been multiplied in 
many different forms, and has re- 
ceived some generous responses. At 
the moment of this writing there 
are twenty days yet to the end of 
the year. Even in so short a period 
the finances of the Society have 
been more than once completely 


revolutionized by the hurried gifts — 


of our friends. Certainly we never 
needed such quick relief more than 
the present year and we are not 
without hope that between this time 
and the first of April many who have 
failed to respond and perhaps have 
failed to appreciate the threatening 
condition of the treasury, will seize 
the opportunity so rapidly vanishing 
for its relief, and hasten forward 
gifts that shall be in some propor- 
tion to the unusual necessity of the 
case. The debt limit is nearly 
reached. Faithful men are waiting 
for money with which to save their 
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credit and feed their families. It is 
for the churches to say if they shall 
be left to suffer. Whatever ques- 
tions as to home missionary policy 
divide the public mind there can be 
no question as to the wisdom and 
the justice of the prompt payment 
of the men who are faithfully serv- 
ing the Society in its widespread > 
work. 


The Annual Meeting 


In all probability the Seventy- 
ninth Annual meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society will be held in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, by invi- 
tation of the First Congregational 
Church of that city, beginning Tues- 
day, May 30th, and closing Thurs- 
day, June rst. The complete union 
of all our Home Societies at that 
time, as recommended by the 
National Council, is rendered im- 
possible this year because of certain 
constitutional restrictions, which by 
another year may be removed. It 
is probable however that the Spring- 
field gathering will call together the 
Home Missionary Society for its 
regular anniversary and_ business 
meeting, and that the Church Build- 
ing Society, Education Society and 
the Sunday School and Publishing 
Society will occupy the same plat- 
form in setting forth their own 
work and needs. All particulars of 
the program and other arrange- 
ments will be made public in due 
time. What is most important to 
remember now is that all classes of 
members, named in the constitution 
of the Society should make early 
plans to be present at this meeting, 
which promises to be one of the 
most important in its influence upon 
the interests of Home Missions that 
has ever been held. The report of 
the Committee of Five, appointed 
by the National Council, is expected 
at this meeting, and it will deserve 
the most thoughtful consideration 
of the best friends of this great 
cause. | 


13 
In Death Not Long Divided 


We had occasion in a recent issue 
to refer to the death of Mrs. Emily 
Churchill Warren, of SanFrancisco, 
which occurred on the 2oth of July 
last. The breaking up of the home 
led Dr. Warren to move from Cali- 
fornia to the State of Washington, 
where he lived with his daughter, at 
Dayton. On February 17th, last, 
Dr. Warren himself passed away, at 
the ripe age of eighty-five year, five 
months and eight days. 

Dr. Warren has been a marked and 
leading figure in California home 
missions since his ordination at 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
in 1850, For twenty-seven years, 
between 1864 and 1891, he held the 
responsible office of State Superin- 
tendent, to which was added mis- 
sionary ‘oversight of Nevada, Utah 
and Arizona. Dr. Warren was 
widely known and sincerely beloved 
by the churches, both east and west. 
He was a born optimist, and had the 
rare gift of infecting churches and 
pastors with his always cheerful and 
confident spirit. It has long been 
the hope of his brethren that he 
would complete the story of home 
missionary growth in California, for 
which it was well known that he had 
collected valuable material. Whether 
this has been done or not we are not 
informed, but it seems to be de- 
manded that some careful hand 
should now gather and present in 
historical form, whatever material 
Dr. Warren has left behind. There 
is no more thrilling story to be told 
in home missionary annals than that 
of the early days of the Golden State. 


Correction 


Inadvertently the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Union, on page 
392 of the March number, was 
wronged by being credited with only 
sixty-two auxiliaries, when one hun- 
dred and sixty-two was intended. 
To these, two more recently organ- 
ized should be added. ) 
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TIMELY TRUTHS--TERSELY TOLD 


Growth in Colorado 


CAME first to Colorado in 1876, 

| just after it was admitted asa 
state. 1 spent five years with 

the First Church of Colorado Springs 
and eight years with the Third 
Church in Denver. After fifteen 
years of work in Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka and Oregon, I find myself back 
in Denver as pastor of the South 
Broadway Church. My heart is fill- 
ed with gratitude for the progress of. 


our work in this state as I see it on. 


my return. 

Let me mention some its 
changes. When I came in 1876, 
there were five Congregational 
churches in the state that were 
alive, besides two or three dead ones 
that have never revived. Altogeth- 
er they had a reported membership 
of about 300. There are now nearly 
1oo churches in the state with a 
total membership of over 8,000. 

We had then no churches in the 
mountains except the two or three 
above mentioned that are now ex- 
tinct. To-day there are about forty 
churches. We had then no churches 
out of sight of the mountains. Now 
in eastern Colorado there are fifteen 
or more that form the Eastern 
Association. Then there were no 
churches except the one at Colorado 
Springs south or southwest of Den- 
ver. Now, there are nearly fifty, 
divided into three associations. In 
Colorado Springs there was then a 
small church with no church build- 
ing. Now there are three Congre- 
gational churches in that city with 
buildings, besides those at Colorado 
City and Manitou, which are not far 
away. | 

There was then one church in 
Denver. I saw the beginning of 
nine more and now there are about 
sixteen. I started one myself in 


tion. 


1881 on the edge of the city, and did 
it with some fear and trembling. 
Now there are five more beyond it 
on that side of the city. I was per- 
mitted to save one of the churches 


when it was dying at the end of its. 


first year. It is now the largest 
church of our order in Colorado and 
in the whole Rocky Mountain region. 

In 1876 there was only one associ- 
Now there are five, besides 
the state association. Then there 
was a weakling college with no 
funds or buildings. 
of the great and promising colleges 
of the west, with a faculty of forty- 
two members and some 600 students. 

Of course other denominations 
have grown very much; but consid- 
ering that we were so late beginning 
our work (1863), and were so long 
(until 1878), without a superintend- 
ent, we are not ashamed of the pro- 
gress made. It has been greater 


than we foresaw in those early days. 
Quite a number of churches have 


been lost, for reasons good or bad. 
But there have been great losses in 
mining and farming, in manufactur- 
ing and in railroad building. There 
have been very substantial gain and 
progress in these things, and so have 
there been decided gain and progress 
in our church work. | 

And the end ts not yet. 

It is now easier to foresee two hun- 
dred churches in 1950, than it was 
in 1876 to foresee one hundred 
churches in 1905. Great growth 
awaits this fair centennial state and 
the work of the Lord withinit. [ re- 
joiced to have hada hand in that work 
when it was small and I rejoice that 
Iam again permitted to take hold 
and help. | 


DENVER. COLORADO. | 
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~ will continue to come. 


ten New Christian. 


first 
word ‘‘kecp.”” 

Keep other parts of our coun- 
try Christian, of course, if they 
are, but be sure to keep New En- 
gland Christian. Make other parts 
of our country Christian if they are 
not, but be sure to keep New En- 
gland Christian. 

Is New England Christian? Yes, 
by tradition eminently so, in theory 
emphatically so, and in reality so. 
By her fruits she is known. She 
was built on the Christian basis and 
plan. Note her churches, her Christ- 
ian schools, her noble Christian fam- 
ilies, her missionary enterprise and 
intelligent, consecrated, Christian 
men and women. New England, 
because she was Christian, has done 
much for the whole country, yes, for 
the whole world. If a shot once 
fired in a New England town, was 
‘‘heard around the world,” the unit- 
ed voice of Christian New England has 
been and is heard around the world. 

Will New England be kept Christ- 
ian? That depends. Population is 
greatly changing. Immigrants from 
all parts of the world are here. They 
Unless they 
are molded according to the princi- 
ples of our religion, they will greatly 
increase the irreligious element of 
New England, already too large. 
There is a religious basis in those 
who come, but it will require an ap- 
plication of our religious agencies to 
make them truly Christian citizens. 
The basis of New ‘England theory, 
life and enterprise, is Christian. It 
will not, therefore, be so very diffi- 
cult to make it and keep it Christ- 
ian. Let her energies be exerted to 
this end. 

Second: We feel like putting the 
emphasis on the word ‘‘ New £u- 


gland.” Keep New England Christ- 
lan. Why? Because of the vant- 


age ground she already has. A 
Christian people laid her foundation. 
We would not associate with Ply- 


‘mouth Rock anything but Christian 


Put the emphasis on the. 
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theories plans and works. Our 
fathers established the church, the 
Christian school, and laid the found- 
ations of a Christian nation. The 
foundations are laid, indeed the 
superstructure is being built. Let 
it be completed! 

New England is vantage ground 
for Christian work throughout our 
common country and even through- 
out the world. We suppose this is 
recognized in many a place. She 
has done much for the country; she 
must continue to do much. “Many 
depend to a large degree upon New 
England for men and women and 
money, that Christian institutions 
may be established among them. 
There are those who look to New 
England not only for a _ worthy 
example, but, for counsel and advice. 
These are of great value in all mis- 
sionary work. New England has 
been regarded as greatly interested 
in missions. The prayers of many, 
the contributions of her churches 


and the gift of her sons and daugh- 


ters to missionary work have been a 
potent agency in securing blessed 
results, The same agency is needed 
now. Therefore keep New England 
Christian. 

Third: We feel like emphasizing 
the word ‘‘Christian.”” The chief 
distinction of New England has been 
that she was Christian. It will be 
her chief distinction in the future. 
The Christian home, the Christian 
church, the Christian school and a 
Christian society will be absolutely 
essential to have New England 
Christian and to keep her the power 
for good in our country and the 
world, that evidently in the provi- 
dence of God was intended, Not 
even wealth, nor educational advan- 
tages, desirable as they are, will help 
New England to fulfill her highest 
mission. We feel therefore like 
putting the emphasis on every word 
in our theme. New England 


Christian. 


YORK, MAINE. 
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Go West, Young Man! Why? 


First: So many of his kith and 
kin have gone thither before him 
for purposes purely personal and 
secular, and with all their might are 
serving the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Itisa just cause of scandal, 
and seriously hinders the progress 
of the gospel, if the preacher only is 
tame and torpid, and his per- 
formances, instead of being stimu- 
lating and electric, are humdrum 
and soporific. It requires the con- 
straint of some mighty and deep- 
seated force, it proves the presence 
of youthful enthusiasm and venture- 
someness when one is ready to cut 
loose, to launch forth, traverse vast 
Spaces, enter realms unknown, and 
risk all on an untried experiment 
The timid and ease-loving refuse to 
take the risk and endure the strain. 
For them it is bliss to repose in the 
ancestral nest. As is both natural 
and fitting, the old play the part of 
home guards, stay by the stuff, 
enjoy the inheritance gathered by 
former generations. At the East 
the mold of society and religion has 
been cast. All the machinery of the 
kingdom is comfortably housed.and 
in fair running condition. The 
groove is well worn and the wheels 
run smoothly on as aforetime. Risk 
and turmoil, the fierce onset, and the 
prolonged struggle are not for the 
aged, and so, when by ten thousand 
the resolute, the valiant, and fiery- 
souled are crowded westward to the 
forest and prairies and mines, it is 
both wasteful and wicked to send 
after them as pastors and teachers 
men whoare but mediocre and unen- 
terprising. The gospel must be pre- 
sented with something of the same 
originality and boldness and snap as 
characterized the conduct of all suc- 
cessful business undertakings. Or, 
as the picturesque frontier phrase is, 
the minister, too, must be a ‘‘rust- 
ler.’”’ He will not want for friends 
if in intellect and affection he be 
found wide awake and briskly astir, 


endeavor? 
wave dash itself against the unyield- 


he will win neither salary nor souls. 
In the West the Bible saying is full 
of meaning and pertinence: ‘‘ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence and the violent take it by 
torce.!” 

Second. Such is the rapid growth 
everywhere in progress in the West, 
and such the astonishing develop- 
ment, that the characteristic quali- 
ties of the young man are not only 
demanded, but they are also de- 
veloped. He easily rises and unfolds 
his spiritual faculties as his surround- 
ings improve.. Universal progress 
is the order of the day. All business 


is to be built up, all fortunes are to 


be made. Whatsoever things are 
good in realms civil, social, and 
religious, must be founded and 
fashioned upon the very corner stone. 
Society is seething with new ideas. 
Projects most novel and of every 
sort are abundant. New problems 
are continually thrust forward for 
solution, and men are compelled to 
strike out new paths. Precedents. 
for the most part are misleading, 
hence one’s environments are in- 
spiring and crowding on to great’ 
undertakings. By them he is pro- 
voked to intense activity, whereas © 
at the East, where so much is long 
established and immobile, and 
changes are few and slowly brought 
about, there is fearful strain from 
the temptation to ask, ‘‘ What need 
of haste and fiery energy and restless 
Why should the puny 


ing cliff?’’ and of saying, ‘‘Let us 
take it easy! things are well enough, 
or at least we cannot mend them; let 
us have a comfortable time.” Not 
only are valiant hearts and vigorous 
brains, a great host, attracted toward 
the frontier, they are born and bred 
there in far greater numbers. 
Though east of the Mississippi this — 
statement may provoke a smile and 
be scouted as absurd, it is yet 
susceptible of demonstration that if 
the ministers of twenty of the older 
states be compared, man for man, 
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states and territories, the latter 
will far excel their brethren in down- 
right Christian boldness, indepen- 


dence, and in originality of thought - 
and action, in grasp and grip and 


masculine vigor. 

Third: Success is potent and 
tangible, the reward of wise and 
earnest well-doing. He has the 
stimulus which comes from know- 


_ ing that his toil is not in vain, for he 


beholds the harvest. Primitive days 


speedily pass. Homespun is soon - 


exchanged for finer fabrics. The 
rude cabin soon gives place to the 
neat cottage. Out of chaos, social 
and moral, order and beauty are 
steadily evolved, even before the 
eyes of him who planned and tugged 


and prayed that such an outcome 


might appear. The little one has 
become a thousand. He planted a 
seed with fears and tears and now 


after how brief a period behold a 


fair and giant tree loaded with 
celestial fruits. He has led in an 


arduous campaign, but has won a 


shining victory. He has been a 
potent factor in founding and build- 
ing the social and religious fabric of 
a thriving town, a great city, a 
mighty Commonwealth. Where in 
the East is toil for the kingdom so 


‘ remunerative, where is living so 


sublime ? 


L. 


“OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Christ and our Country | 


We are citizens of the only nation 
ever founded in the purpose to make 
Christ its king. Mastering this 
thonght we may understand ‘the 
deeper meanings of great national 
events, discover the secret of our 
strength and continuance, and also 


foresee what is the true line of our 


future growth. Wendell Phillips, in 
his great Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Cambridge, quotes De Tocqueville as 
saying that ‘‘the wildest theories of 
the human reason were reduced to 
practice by a community so humble 


TIMELY TRUTHS—TERSELY TOLD = 


that no statesmen condescended to 
notice it, and a legislation without 


precedent was produced offhand by 


the instincts of the people.” The 
great French writer saw the destiny 
of America wrapped up in the first 
Puritan who landed on these shores. 
But the democratic instincts of the 
Puritan kept company with theo- 
cratic convictions and purposes. A 
profound loyalty to God was the 


root of his life and the origin of all 


that is best in our national develop- 
ment. It was the faith of the fathers 
bequeathed to us, the eighth genera- 
tion of their children, that a divine 
providence lay back of our beginning. 

No man’s home missionary en- 
thusiasm will ever rise to a white 
heat until he has grasped this 


fundamental idea of our national — 


existence, that America has been set 
apart for Christ, having indeed been 
born of that Word, of which Christ 
is the central and supreme light. 
New England was the Palestine of 
this national idea, and wherever the 
people have gone this Puritan idea 
has followed them. About it the 
nation is to be unitized. By it, the 
nation is to be saved. As Mulford 
has said, ‘‘it can meet the forces 
with which it has to contend, only 
as it realizes its own moral being and 
recognizes its origin and end in God.” 

Hence, the home missionary is the 


key to the problem of the Amefican > 


future. That future which centers 
more and more in the great valley of 


the Mississippi, which has been called | 


the most magnificent habitation that 
the Almighty ever prepared for the 
abode of man. The home missionary 
has been the poor wise man _ who 
saved the city. Leave him out of 
the past sixty years of our history 
and we might to-day see a divided 
nation. | 
From the late 


OBERLIN, OHIO. 
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HENRY ALBERT SCHAUFFLER. 
By E. A. ADAMS, D. 1); | 


N Wednesday, the 15th day of 
() February, 1905, Rev. H. A. 
Schauffler, D. D., Superin- 
tendent of the Slavic work of the 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, heard the “Well done, good 
and faithful servant” which wel- 
comed him into the presence of the 
Master. 
The news of his death has carried 
sorrow to personal friends in great 
numbers on both sides the Atlantic, 


but perhaps the deepest sorrow has © 


filled the hearts of a multitude in all 
the walks of life who looked to him 
as their spiritual father, who loved 
him as their self-sacrificing friend 


and who fear now that the work he 


so much loved, and which has done 
so much for them, may suffer by his 
death. | 

Henry Albert Schauffler was born 
in Constantinople Sept. 4, 1837. 
The mention of his father, Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Schauffler, D.D., the. vet- 
eran missionary and Bible translator, 
and of his mother, who inaugurated 
female education in Turkey and who 
never lost her deep interest in that 
work, indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the environment of his child- 
hood and youth. 


Graduating from Williams College 


in 1859, he entered Andover Semi- 
nary which he left at the end of his 
second year and after studying law 
at Harvard University became pro- 
fessor in Robert College already 
founded in Constantinople. 

In November, 1862, he was mar- 
ried to Miss Clara E. Gray of 
Springfield, Mass., whose life and 
missionary career were published by 
The American tract Society in its 
series of “American Heroes on Mis- 
sion Fields,” and whose devotion to 
mission work and patient endurance 
of trials in connection with it, fully 


Chic ago, 


entitled her: toa place in that glori 
ous company. 

Dr. Schauffler was connected with 
Robert College two years and was 
then appointed missionary of the 


American Board to the Turkish pop-- 


ulation. His own ill-health and that 
of two of his children compelled his 
return to America in 1870, where as 
soon as he was able, he did faithful 
work as representative of missionary 


interests in colleges and seminaries. 


When it was decided by the 
American Board to undertake the 
work of evangelization among 
Roman Catholic peoples, Dr. 
Schauffler was chosen to inaugu- 
rate the work in that empire. He 
went to Austria with his family in 
the spring of 1872 and, after a care- 
ful study of conditions, ‘decided upon 
Prague as the starting point. Here 
in the autumn he was joined by 
Messrs. Clark and Adams with their 
families. 


- When in the spring of 1881 Dr. 


Schauffler, on account of the contin- 
ued ill-health of his wife, caused in 
great measure by the hardships and 
persecutions she had suffered in 
Briinn, came to America, it was 
his full intention to return to Aus- 
tria as soon as possible. But God 
had other plans for him. he 
been the pioneer.in the work | 

Austria, so he was to be the pionhee 
in a work at home, in some respects, 
even more important. Previous to 
his return, letters had come to the 


Bohemian Mission in Prague from a 


few persons, Americans as well as 
Bohemians, who realized that there 
were in this country 250,000 Bohe- 
mians practically destitute of reli- 
gious leadership and wholly out of 
touch with American religious life. 
These letters had been written in 
the hope that through the Austrian 
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20 | THE HOME 


Mission something might be done 
for these neglected ones. 

Dr. Schauffler’s presence in this 
country was the providential reply 
to these requests, and Rev. Charles 
Terry Collins of Cleveland, who had 
become deeply interested in the 
Bohemians of his own city was the 
one to appreciate and avail himself 
of this answer. At his invitation, 
Dr. Schauffler visited Cleveland to 
study the situation. He found there 
a large population as destitute of 
the gospel as if they lived in the 
wilds of Africa. 

The state of Mrs. Schauffler’s 
health gave no hope of their speedy 
return to Austria, and Dr. Schauffler 
accepted the call to undertake Bohe- 
mian work in the city of Cleveland. 
This work was at first supported by 
individuals of different denomina- 
tions but was adopted in the fall of 
1883 by the Congregational churches 
of that city, the American Home 
Missionary Society pledging finan- 
cial help. 

It was in September of this year 
that Mrs. Schauffler, after intense 
suffering, her Christian faith and 
joy growing brighter even to the 
end, entered into the joy of her 
Lord. 

By appointment of the Congrega- 
tional churches of Cleveland Dr. 
Schauffler became their City Mis- 
sionary and by appointment of the 
Congregational Home Missionary 
Society he became superintendent 
of their work among all the Slavic 
peoples of the United States, the 
first recognition by any national 
society that American Christians 
had any obligations to these neg- 
lected peoples. Thus forovertwenty 
years Dr. Shauffler’s name has been 
synonymous. with Slavic mission 
work, he has been acknowledged as 
authority on all that pertained to 
_that work and his opinion has been 

sought by all who had become inter- 
ested in this large and promising 
portion of our polyglot people. 

After the untimely death of Rev. 
mr Collins he had the double duty 


MISSIONARY 


of keeping up and increasing the 
interest in the Bohemians which Mr. 
Collins had aroused among the 
churches as well as doing the mis- 
sionary work which that interest 
made possible. His success in this 
double task is shown to-day by the 
three Bohemian churches and one 
Polish church in that city, by one 
English church composed chiefly of 
young Bohemians and by a training 
school for women workers without 
regard to nationality, the fine build- 
ing for which and its running ex- 
penses were secured by his untiring 
efforts. 


In the inauguration of this work © 


he was supported and greatly helped 
by Miss Clara Hobart, who learned 
the Bohemian language and threw 
herself heart and soul into the work, 
particularly that of the training 
school and thus endeared herself to 
the large number of Bohemian young 
women who received their training 
in that school. Soon afterwards 
Miss Hobart became Dr. Schauffler’s 
wife and was his faithful helpmeet 
during the last years of his life. 


The Bohemian work in Chicago 


owes its origin to Dr. Schauffler’s 
deep interest in that people and to 
his ability to impart that interest to 
others. It was at a gathering of 
leading Congregationalists at the 


home of Hon. E. W. Blatchford that. 


Dr. Schauffler made the plea for the 
50,000 Bohemians of Chicago, which 
resulted in the determination of Dea- 
con C. F. Gates and Prof. Samuel 
Ives Curtiss and a few others to do 
something for that people. This de- 
termination culminated in the large 
Bohemian church building and in 
all the work of which it has been the 
center, a work for which Deacon 
Gates sacrificed his life, and of this 
work Dr. Schauffler, though having 
no direct connection with it, has con- 
stantly been a loyal friend and 
helper. | 

The training school for Slavic 
evangelists and preachers in connec- 
tion with Oberlin Theological Sem- 
inary is due solely to Dr. Schauffler’s 
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HENRY ALBERT SCHAUFFLER, 


vision of wi needs of the work and 


to his persistent efforts to supply 
that need, and the men, both young 
and in middle life, who have gone out 


from that school and are at work to- 


day in various fields of the West and 
Northwest with the results which 
under God they have achieved are 
a living witness to his devotion to 


highest ideals and to his ability to 


change ideals into realities. 


At his funeral which, by his own | 


request, was of the simplest charac- 
ter, the church was literally crowded 
by Bohemians of all classes and 


Americans, who had come to honor 


one who was beloved as a sincere 
friend, a self-sacrificing benefactor 
and a man of God gone to his re- 
ward. 

When now we undertake to sum 
up the qualities which made Dr. 
Schauffler the man he was, his un- 
swerving devotion to his convictions 
of duty must take the first place. 
Whatever approved itself to his in- 
tellect as duty, was always the thing 
for him to do at whatever cost. No 
argument was strong enough to lead 
him to any other course—compro- 
mise, when duty was at stake, was 
wholly omitted from his vocabulary. 
Whether he was organizing a church 
in Bohemia, or deciding as to who 
should be admitted to the Lord’s 
table, or whether it was a question 
of employing in missionary work 
one of whose worthiness he was in 
doubt, he .only asked, ‘‘ what ought 
one to do?’”’ and with the answer to 
this his course was decided. Even 
though the work of years seemed to 
be jeopardized and friendships of 
long standing endangered, only one 
course was open to him. None but 
those intimately associated with him 
knew of the perplexities and difficul- 
ties of his work as superintendent, 


nor how haintl it was for him to Say 
‘*No.”? But when this was the word 


of duty, his word could be nothing 


else. 

And he could do this because he 
was sure that the infinite resources 
of God were pledged to support the 
right and give it the victory. That 
Dr. Schauffler was a man of prayer 
none who knew him had any doubt. 
The thing which he most frequently 
asked his friends was to pray for 
him and his work. ‘‘I know you 
will help me pray,” was a frequent 
remark in his letters after 
some perplexing case. 

And it was because of these two 
characteristics, his absolute devotion 
to duty and his absolute faith in God, 
that he was always the advocate of 
highest ideals. When Dr. Mills, at 
his funeral, spoke of this as charac- 
terizing his consultations with his 
brethren, we realized that he had 
struck the key-note of his character. 

That Dr. Schauffler was persist- 
ent, that he brought things to pass, 
that his only failures were where 
success was an impossibility, the 
results that he achieved and the ob- 
stacles he overcame are sufficient 
proof. 

Of Dr. Schauffler as a fries and 
companion one would love to write 
much. No sacrifice was too great 
if a friend was to be helped. Master 
of at least five languages and able to 
make himself understood in several 
more, inheriting a love of music that 
might easily have become a passion, 
quick at repartee, seeing always the 
bright side, he was the life of any 
social circle of which he formed a 
part. But he was always and every- 
where, with all his talents, with all 
his wit, a man of God, subordinating 
everything to the service of Him 
whom now face to face he sees. 
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DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DON. O. 


SHELTON, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


CO-O PER- 
ASS URED 


HEARTY 
ATTDON 


people’s workers to the ap- 
»eal made in the January number of 
Home Missionary for contribu- 
ions to the Home Missionary Soci- 
tty. The substance of the appeal 
was reprinted in ‘‘The Vermont 
Missionary.”’ These assurances of 
hearty co-operation are a source of 
reat cheer. 

Through a large shrinkage in 
receipts from legacies the Society 
needs your personal financial aid. 
It needs, also, the financial aid of 
every membcr of your young people’s 
society. . 

Will you not help? Will:you not 
lead others to help? The combined 
generous aid of all friends of Con- 
gregational home missions. will 
swiftly remedy a perilous situation. 


CLASSES FOR 
DY OF 
HOME MISSIONS 


_CuasseEs for the study of home 
missions have multiplied rapidly 
during the past few months. : 

The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society has already sold 
over fifteen hundred copies of the 


text-book, ‘‘ Heroes of the Cross in 
America,’ and new orders are being 


received daily. 

It is not too early to plan for a 
home mission study class for next 
falland winter. Select a course of 
study. Choose a leader. Let the 
leader begin now his preparatory 


] E are gratified by the cordial | 
a response of many young 


work. Let him pursue a course of 
reading on the topics suggested by 
the text-book. Thus he will qualify 
himself for skilled leadership. 

Plan at once for a home mission 
study class for next fall! 


TH 
HOME MISSION 
GRAM M E 


Dip you use the fine Home Mis- 
sion programme entitled ‘‘ Heroes 
of Home Missions?”’ That many 
young people’s societies did so is 
shown by the fact that the first edi- 
tion of ten thousand copies was 
quickly exhausted. Earnest com- 
mendations of the programme have 
been received. A large second edi- 
tion is now ready. The programme 
was prepared by Rev. E. F. Sander- 
son, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
is designed for use in young people's 
societies, woman’s home _ mission 
meetings and special home mission 
services. 


DR. JEFFERSON'S 
NEW BOOKLET 


THE address given by Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, under the aus- 


pices of the Young People’s Depart- 


ment of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, at the annual 
meeting held in connection with the 
meeting of the National Council, at 
Des Moines, is in press and will soon 
be issued in attractive pamphlet 
form. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Twenti- 
eth Century Crusade.’’ We believe 
it to be one of the most interesting 
and valuablé publications of the 
Society. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 


AGGRESSIVE EVANGELISM 
By S. Eart Taytor 
Field Secretary for Voung Peoples Work, Methodist Misstonary Society 


HERE is a tendency on the part of every individual to become 
localized or to specialize upon some particular subject. Even 
those who are interested in the great subject of Christian 

missions sometimes become so much absorbed in the consideration of 
some particular phase of the subject that it occupies their entire 
mental horizon. Thus one person will become interested in city 
missions or some aspect of home missions to the exclusion of all other 
forms of missionary work, and others will become interested in ‘‘the 
heathen” or some foreign country, or in foreign missions in general 
and will be apparently indifferent to urgent needs at their own door. 

It is, therefore, an encouraging sign of the times that the young 

* people of to- day are becoming broader in their sympathies and that 

_ they are seeking the world vision which Jesus Christ had. Surely the 
disciple who is endeavoring to extend the Kingdom of God in foreign 
lands ought to be one of the most aggressive workers in every phase . 
of the home problem, and in particular in promoting direct effort for 
the purpose of winning men and women to Jesus Christ. 

The emphasis which is now being placed upon the importance bf 
spiritual awakenings in every community is evidently of God, since 
many of the denominations in this country and Great Britain are able 
to report sweeping revivals. These evangelistic movements are but 
a foretaste of the possibilities if our young people become fully awake 
to their opportunity for evangelistic effort. The verse of Scripture 
which is uppermost in my thought at this moment is: ‘‘ Bringing 
every thought into captivity unto the obedience of Christ.” If in 
very truth every thought be of such a character that it will be pleas- 
ing unto Him, we shall not only be evangelists at home, but we will 
in a true sense be missionaries abroad. 


CHRISTIAN PIONEERS IN AMERICA 
By Hersert Morcan, Pu.D. 


WuHo are these with hearts of flame, Peck with school and home ideals 
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Heralds of the living word, Quickens all the central west; 

Who for Christ, the settlers claim, Whitman’s sacrifice reveals : 
Tell the Indians of their Lord, Boundless love that would not rest; 
Rear the church, with prayers and tears ? Dyer’s zeal the miner moves; 
They are the Christian pioneers. Ward Dakota’s builder proves. 
Brainerd in his glowing youth : Heroes of the cross they stand, _ 
Bears to eastern heathen tribes Still their lives true witness bear. 
Messages of grace and truth, Present needs of native land, | 
And the change no tongue describes Peoples given to our care, 

Banishes their sin and gloom, God and all things seem to say, 


Makes the Christian virtues bloom. Forward! all your ranks, to-day. | 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


MAPS AND CHARTS 


SeLections FROM ror LEADERS” OF CLASSES STUDYING * HEROES 


OF THE Cross IN AMERICA ” 


‘MAP SHOWING THE LOGATION OF THE PRINCIPAL TRIBES AND GROUPS OF INDIANS AND THE LARGER 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1905 | 
| Nely EL” THE NAMES ARE PLACED AS NEAR THE TRIBAL LOCATION AS THE SPACE PERMITS aie 
pe Ran THOSE NORTHEAST OF INDIAN TERRITORY ARE OF TRIBES WITHIN THE TERRITORY 
a Sion A A/Z LTER SENECA / ~ 
| 
G RESERVATIONS \ the Older States 
same in name Xx ZA \ @ Denotes the 
2 Blackfeet Gila River Locations of Con- 
Ay 14 ange Ronde 2 FLA 
ne 15 Hopi \ ty siderable Indian 
River 16 ila 24 Northern 36 Umatilla 
6 Colville 17 Joc cko pcheyenne 37 Ute Population inthe 
7Crow | Kiama maha ai 
8 Fort Apache 19 Lemhi 26 Pine Ridge N | Rosebud ‘0 Wal kelr River. 14 Older States 
9 «= Belknap 20 Lower Brulé 27 Potawatom: \ 32 Siletz spring 
10 « Berthold 21 Menominee 28 Pyramid Like \ 33 Standing Rock ite Eart e 
22 MescaleroApache 29 Linaielt 34 Turtle Mountain 42 Wind River - 
Peck 23 Navah 30 d Lake 35 Uinta Valley 43 YaKima BY C.H.MORGAN' 


E print herewith the maps_ roes of the Cross in America.” It is 
and charts which appear’ evident that a large number of our 
in the ‘‘Helps for Leaders” Congregational churches and young 


to be used in connection with the people's societies will give home mis- 


home mission text-book, ‘‘He- sion study a leading place in their 


plan for the spring 


In the United States proper months; or, in any 
(Doubtless the first es-} event, for the early 

EW, YORK iStockbridge | h too low) 
Reem > timates were much too low months of the com- 
A\| 1759, Estimate of George} ing fall. The 
Young People’s De- 
1 p i790, EstimateofGilbet] Partment of the 
0 Inbay, 60,000 Congregational 

~ @ e 
THE DELAWARE Plig25 ‘Report of Secre- Home Missionary 
U|tary of War,129,366 | Society will gladly 
TT L 1850, Report of United furnish full infor- 
MAP 400004 _Tespecting 
EEKSUNG ome mission text- 
Bra 's F 

y Census, 237,196 


Cc. MORGAN 


THE FIELD OF BRAINERD’S LABORS In connection 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENT 25 


with the first session of the class it | 
is suggested that there be a map and 
chart drill of eight minutes, and 
members of the class will be re- 
quested to draw from memory, a 
map of eastern New York, eastern 


that were 
labors. 


(CHART 


Ariz; Petroleum, Cal.,Tex., Ohio, W.Va.; Lead , Ida.,Colo. 


(CHART IV) 


rey 1803, Purchase Price Paid |” 
toFrance, 5,000,000 Dollars 
| | Present Population, 
S| 15,000,000 People 
i Present School Popu- 
Ny | lation, 4,518,944 
5 Field | | 
A Present Sunday School 
UL — 
|R|!903,Total Taxable 
Wealth, $6,616,642,829 
| Showing H 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE A 
S 
PECK'SFIELDOFLABOR. S 
E [441 lines like the above) 
Including Quarrymen 
| suMMiT Xy OENVER | 
PARK CO. 
Leadvilleo. oFai : 
| Main Field of Dyers R 
Pike'sPeak, Colorado | S 
| Cripple Greeks OSprings 
Cc tO RA O | 
| GOLD MINING 4 | 
Telluride. Pen 
| 9 180,474 
U.S.Chief Mineral Centers,1903: Coal, Penn.,lll., W.Va, 0 
Ohio; tron, Minn.,Mich., Ala.; Gold and Sil lo. od 
| PP ’ 5 63,4 O 6 


L. | Low percentof Illiteracy in 
KOT A Home Mission States 
Ped tiel/ College oO Redfield | per 
| (LLAOING DENOMINATIONAL SCyo0Ls) jEntire Country rene. 
*~Spearfish Huron | T 
Rapid City | CE Schoo, R 6,4 
Chamberlain® fais A South Dakota 
Yankton College or Y 42 
LEADING STATE SCHOOLS 
O University of South Dakota Colorado 
| SCHOOLS 42 
@ Agricultural College At Present | | Oreg on 
@ School of Mines | IN _—e 3,3 
@ Normal Schools Ward'sField 19 | Washington 
© Indian Industrial Schools| of Labor |Q— 3,1 


Philadelphia, and the part of New 
Jersey lying east of Philadelphia, 
and to locate the mission stations 
the scene of Brainerd’s 


Each of the chapters in ‘‘ Heroes 


of the Cross” is re- 
lated to the pres- 
ent day home mis- 
sion work of the 
churches. For ex- 
ample, one of the 


topics suggested 


for the considera- 
tion and _ discus- 
sion of the class is 
our own denomi- 


national work. 


among the [n- 
dians. Members 
of the various de- 
nominations using 
the text-book will 
secure through 
their denomina- 
tional Home Muis- 
sion Board the 
publications of 
their Board on 
work among the 
Indians, which 
will, therefore, en- 
able them torelate 
the work done by 
Brainerd with the 


_ present home mis- 


sion activities. 
The valuable map 
which appears on 
the preceding page 
showing the loca- 
tion of the princi- 
pal tribes and 
groups of Indians 
and the larger In- 
dian reservations 
in 1905, has been 
prepared by C. H. 
Morgan, Ph.D. 
This:-map is an 
original produc- 
tion .and_ will be 
found valuable by 
all students of 
home missions. 
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26 THE HOME MISSIONARY 
| THE MANVVO/CED CALL OF HOME W15S/ONS TODAY 
| ‘ Ly, 
| | KOre¥an [HOME Missions | Thef# Cities 
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FROM LEADERS’ HELPS ACCOMPANYING ‘‘HEROES OF THE CROSS” 


SUGGESTIVE NOTES 


STRIKING illustration of the far- 

reaching effects of the work of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
is shden by the influence of one of 
our home missionary churches in North 
Dakota. Thischurch was established seven- 
teen years ago. One young man who 
heard the first sermon preached by the 
Congregational home missionary in the 
little town, and who had his training in the 
Congregational church that was subse- 
quently founded, went out last year to 
India as a missionary under the American 
Board. His brother, also trained in the 
North Dakota church, is a Congregational 
pastor in the West. Still another young 
man from the young people’s society of the 
church went out to India asa foreign mis- 
Sionary a few years ago. ‘Three young 
women, trained in the church, are in col- 
lege preparing to give their lives to Christ- 
ian teaching. Thus, from this one small 
home mission church, have gone out two 
foreign missionaries, one pastor and three 
Christian teachers. 

| 


THE home mission church in a Colorado 


town, sustained by the Congregational 


Home Missionary Society for several years, 
ashort time agoreached self-support. Soon 
thereafter it became responsible for the 
entire salary of one of the missionaries of 
the American Board. The Congregational 
church in a small city in New York, was 
also helped in the beginning of its work by 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. It, too, has reached self-support 
and now entirely sustains one of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. 

| 

AMONG the new publications of the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, 
which the young people of the churches 
will find useful in home missionary meet- 
ings and in home mission classes, are the 


H \ 


following: ‘‘The Cuba of To-day,” by 
George L. Todd, D. D.; ‘‘One Hundred 
Years of Home . Missions,” by Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D. D.; ‘‘Why Study Home 
Missions,” by Don. O. Shelton; ‘‘Far 
Reaching Effects of Home Missions,” by 
the Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen. 


WE have received a delightful personal — 


note from the Rev. Carl Stackman, Travel- 
ing Secretary of the Christian Endeavor 
Union of South Africa. Mr. Stackman was 
formerly pastor at. West Cornwall, Conn., 
and in company with his wife has recently 
taken up his important work in Africa. 
These interesting sentences are taken from 
his letter: ‘‘Christian Endeavor work is 
in its infancy in many ways here but seems 
to be alive and growing. Of course the 
Dutch church is the strong church of the 
country and since their synod has passed a 
resolution to have a Christian Endeavor 
Society in every church, its growth there 
has been very rapid. ...I have found 
plenty of work in the way of speaking— 
nineteen times the first week was my 
record. ... The whole country is suffer- 
ing an awful business depression at present, 
the natural effect of the war, of course.” 
THERE has been great interest in our 


home mission study class. We are to have 
one more meeting. Last evening the 


regular Christian Endeavor topic was 
. ‘*Heroes of Home Missions” as you know. 


Mrs. Jones, the leader of our home mission 
study class, led the meeting. She told of 
the work of some missionary she had 
known in Kentucky and Kansas. It was 
very interesting. Some of the class gave 


brief talks on the lives of men we have | 


studied. We have a quartette in our 
Endeavor Society and we had special music. 
LENA M. BARTLETT 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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FROM THE FRONT LINE 


How to Have an Audience 


EV. A. R. Larson of Columbia, 

R South Dakota, unconsciously, 

perhaps, reveals the secret of 

a continued good audience, when he 
Says: 


Our audiences have been specially good. | 


We make a point to be on hand every Sun- 
day no matter what the roads are or the 
weather. It is no easy matter to make the 
twenty-eight mile drive and preach three 
sermons on Sunday when the glass is 
registering twenty degrees below zero; but 
nerve tells here in Dakota as well as brains 
and the man who lacks either had better 
stay in some more comfortable place. Dur- 
ing the winter months we are holding 
prayer meetings from house to house with 
splendid results. 


Cheering Testimony 


‘Rev. Samuel Deakin of Cowles, 
Nebraska, is well known among 


several of our eastern churches and 


possesses their confidence to a large 
degree. We are pleased to read 
from him, after returning from a 
recent meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln: 


It was a grand inspiration to listen to the 


marvelous talks of Professor King of Ober-— 


lin, the able papers and addresses of our 
local brethren; certainly the soul stirring 


sermon of Secretary R. A. Beard, was in: 


itself worth the trip to Lincoln. It was in 
some respects the finest address given and 
I could not but feel that with such able 
representatives the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety is keeping well to the front in our asso- 
ciational gatherings. 


Taking It In From the Outside 


In a previous report of Rev. Otto 
Anderson of Pasadena, California, 
the case of the old man who through 
some offence had given up atten- 
dance at church services for many 
years, but who had recently buried 
the hatchet and promised his minis- 
ter to attend, did so in his own way. 
After his death which occurred 


‘recently, the truth came out. Says 


his pastor: 


I wondered that the old man did not 
come, but the sufficient reason was his ill 
health. After his death and before the 
funeral, I learned from his wife for the first 
time that he had not forgotten his promise. 
For three months prior to his deatithe had 
frequently attended church, not entering 
the building, for he was not able, but driv- 
ing up outside, and listening to the sermon, 
while sitting in his buggy. His wife had 
been anxious for many Sundays because of 
his absence for several hours and it was 
only a week before his death that he told 


her how he had been to church and it was a_ 


genuine surprise not only to her but to us 
all. | | 


Revival | 


The following is but a sample of 
many letters of good cheer received 
at the missionary rooms at thistime. 
Says Rev. S. M. Humby of) St. 
Louis, Missouri: 

All the activities of the church life and 


work are receiving an uplift. We are in the 
midst of a season of great blessing, the 


spirit of revival with which the Lord has 


been pleased to visit the church at large has 
reached us, Two months ago the spirit of 
expectation seemed to sweep over the pray- 
ing members of the church and God began 


to give us signs of signal blessing. It was~ 


seen first in the Sunday school. We are in 
the midst now of special efforts. The meet- 
ings began well and are increasing in in- 
terest and power. Souls are being con- 
tinually led to Christ and we are expecting 


still greater things. 


Dispelling the Lethargy 


The following from Rev. H. A. 
Lyman of Douglas, Wyoming, is one 
of many letters showing the elévat- 
ing effect of the Des Moines meet- 
ing in the home missionary field. 
Says Mr. Lyman: | 


I decided last Sunday that the lethargy 
from which this church was suffering might 
be thrown off, and interest in spiritual 
things quickened by a series of good 
evangelistic meetings sometime during the 
winter. With this ideain mind, I went to 
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Des Aoines, where I was fully convinced 
that'this was what our church needed. The 
inspiration of that meeting was abiding and 
I came home fully determined to have 
special meetings. 

I found that the Methodist minister dur- 
ing my absence had engaged the services of 
an evangelist. He invited us to join with 
him; in a union effort. After prayerful 
consideration, our people decided to accept 
the invitation. We went into the meet- 
ings and worked as faithfully as we could, 
holding cottage prayer meetings in the 
morning, Bible study and children’s meet- 
ings in the afternoon, with the larger 
gatherings each evening. ‘The effort was 
continued eighteen days. The two churches 
had never worked together soharmoniously. 
All/went well without the least friction. 
The relations between the churches were 
most cordial and evangelical. Christianity 
was never so highly respected in Douglas as 
now. 

One morning we held a cottage prayer 
meéting at the house of an elderly couple 
neither of whom wasa professed Christian. 
The wife had attended the meeting the 
evening before and had given me permis- 
sion to hold the morning service at her 
home. That morning there were a dozen 
or |more people present. The hostess 
asked prayers for herself, her husband and 
her'two sons. This opened the way for an 
immediate confession of Christ on her part 
and a few moments later her husband ex- 
pressed his desire to become a Christian. 
Then we all knelt in prayer. It was most 


touching to hear this grandmother sixty-_ 


six) years okd pouring out her petition, 
‘Lord teach me how to pray. 
and her husband were genuinely converted. 
Both were among the company of twenty- 
two persons who united with our church a 
little later. The wife received baptism at 
my hands, the husband having been 
baptized in infancy in England, seventy- 
years ago. 


The Latest from the Arctic 
| Circle 


Rev. William Burnett of Valdez, 
Alaska sends the following from this 
always interesting field: 


Since I finished the cabin for myself, I 


have been able to reach a number of young | 


men in a helpful way as I hope. I have a 
room now fixed up to which I invite them 
to come to write their home letters and 
read good books. Quite a number of books 
have reached me which I can put to this 
use; some of them, good solid books which 
they cannot find in the library. I have 
also formed a little class for reading and 
during the winter months I have read with 
them Van Dyke’s ‘‘Gospel for an Age of 


Both she | 


holding on. 


Doubt,”’ Denny's. “Atonement and_ the 
Modern Mind,” Brigg’s ‘‘Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus,” and Hopkins’ ‘‘Law of Love and 
Love as a Law.” Using these as text books 
we have had some quite interesting and 
intelligent discussions. I should like to 
start a good many other classes, but the 
weather is so uncertain it is hard to hold 
regular meetings, half the time the con- 
ditions are too bad for any meeting at all. 
But in all these ways we are trying to get 
these men to think and to live worthy of 
themselves and their destiny. 


A Voice of Experience 


Rev. P. S. Knight of Salem, Ore- 
gon, has been identified so long with 
the Home Missionary Society and 
its service that his words have more 
than common weight and we are 
glad to record them here for the 


benefit of his brethren: 

‘It is the same old story, lights and 
shadows and I suppose it always will be so. 
Dr. George H. Atkinson, our first home 
missionary superintendent i in Oregon, once 
said to me in describing theshifting nature 
of the population, that his work-was like 
standing on a street corner and preaching 
to a crowd that was rushing by. But 
Atkinson held on and the field he then de- 
scribed is now one of the most prosperous 
and most firmly established in the North- 
west. 


_Many new residences are going up in this 


region and we are sure that this fluctuating 
condition will sometime give place to 
permanence. On one point we can speak 
with certainty: a large majority of our 
Sunday school children would be simply 
homeless in this respect if our work should 
cease. We think this a good excuse for 
More than this, the old First 
Church, located in the city a little over a 
mile from us has erected a new building the 
past summer and they have voted to give 
our people free of any charge, their neat 
and well preserved chapel building, 
provided we move it to our lot and use it 
permanently as a Congregational Church. 
It seems like a special providence that this 
chance should come to us. It has already 
stirred up the indifferent to new interest. 
Quite a number of influential people, not 


church members, have offered to help in — 


the undertaking and we are hopeful that 
the proposed new improvements will put us 
on the highway to self-support. 

Early in the year just closed your mis- 
sionary learned that the Willard Church, 
in a prospering farming region twelve 


miles away, was without preaching. After | 


consulting all parties he decided to give 
them part of histime. During the spring, 


summer and autumn, this church has re- 
ceived two services each month, with hope- 
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ful results. During the missionary’s 
necessary absence from both his fields, the 
Sunday schools and Endeavor Societies are 
being taught to conduct a service, the 
Sunday school to occupy the morning hour 
and the Endeavor Society to holda service 
of song and testimony in the evening. 
plan is working well and I have come to 


O single 
Christ- 
mas fes- 


| passed on my 
field without 
moving some 
soul to seek 
Christ. It was 
so last Christ- 
-mas. Thedays 
were most hap- 

for me, and 
not only for me but for all the child- 
ren and adults. The parents, espec- 
ially, had great joy over their child- 
ren. Some told me that they were 
moved to tears by the prayers with 
which the children commenced the 
festival, by 8 recital of verses and 
by the ke oh When we opened the 
doors of the Sunday school room, and 
marched into church singing “We 
are scholars of the Sunday school,” 
we all rejoiced as we saw the church 
full of PROP: The children were 
made happy not only by the gifts 
which they received, but also that 


MISS MARY Z \LTAK 


they were able to send gifts to others. 


Our school is not a large one, num- 
bering about thirty. It is not rich, 
but it endeavored out of its poverty 
to share with others. It gave for 


home missions six dollars, for win- 


dows in the new Cleveland Bohemian 
Mission Church, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, for missionary 
schools, one dollar, 
dollars and thirty- five cents, and for 
the missionary ship, six dollars. 

But our 4 did not end with the 


the New 
The - 


tival has ever 


for maps, six. 


“believe that one of the important duties of 
- the preacher in fields like this is to teach 
‘the people how to get on and do regular 


church work without the constant presence 
of the preacher. [t is nowhere hinted in 
Testament, I believe, that the 
only way for a church to make progress is 
by hanging to the Apostle’s coat _ 


‘CHRISTMAS FRUITS 
| | By Miss Mary Zottak 


Braddock, Pennsylvania 


Christmas festival. Our great joy 
that day was that Christ was born i in 
the hearts of four young men, who 
consecrated their lives to Him, and 
openly confessed Christ by joining 
the church. One is a pupil of the 
Sunday school, George R—., brother 
of the girl of whom I recently wrote. 
He is a very dear and earnest youth. 
The second is John Hankovsky. He 


- told me how terribly afraid he was 


when he came from the old ‘country 
and was first urged to attend our 
services by his best friend. Heésaid: 
‘‘T trembled with fear when I stepped 
into the church, lest I should bé com- 
pelled to disgrace my own church. 
I had already heard in the old coun- 
ry that in Braddock there was the 
Salvationists’ religion, and that who- 
ever joins them must have the end 
of his finger cut off-and with his own 
blood sign his name; that he must 
give up his religion, and thus deliver 
his soul to destruction, and that his 
friends would have no more pleasure 
in him.” He said again: ‘‘ You do 
not then wonder that my hair stood 
on end, so to speak, from fear; dur- 
ing the sermon I sat thinking that 
when it ended I would flee, but when 
the services closed, every one came 
to me and shook hands with me, ask- 
ing whence I came and what my 
name was. I answered nothing, but 


felt hot until it grew dark in my 
_eyes from fear, and I thought, oh, if 
he who brought me here has only not 
told my name, for I imagined that 
they wanted already to inscribe it 
in their book. 


Well, after dinner, I 
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went again to find out what they 
would do in the afternoon. I heard 
nothing strange, only that every one 
had a Bible and spoke out of it, which 
was new to me. Inthe evening I 
went without invitation, having be- 
come bolder, and nothing happened 
tome. Iresolved that I would at- 
tend and hear what sort of a faith 
or teaching that is, for I well knew 
that in which I had been brought up 
(the Lutheran), for it is the same 
thing repeated year after year, but 
here I was always hearing something 
new. My countryman told me that 
in that church there is good teaching, 
but the best thing for me was to keep 
the faith of my father, in which I 
was brought up. The more I med- 


itated about God’s word, the more I 


wanted to do His will, but at the 
same time I had greater temptation 
and conflict. | 

‘* My dearest friend, who had first 
advised me to go to that church, be- 
cause they teach well there, began to 
hinder me much and compelled me 
to go with him toa saloon to work 
asa barkeeper. At first I thought 
it a great honor to be a barkeeper. 
I did not go to church any more, for 
I found out that I could not serve 
two masters. I endured great con- 
flict. Some spirit seemed to move 
me to leave all and go to another 
place and so get rid of the trouble. 
But I knew that we can flee no 
whither from God, and if I were to 
go to the end of the earth, I should 
not be happy, for I already knew 
what was God’s will, but lacked the 
courage to do it. I knew that I 
should never be happy unless I gave 
my heart to the Lord. | 
~**So I gave up bar-tending and 
went back to the steel works. I 


boarded in the saloon, but left it. 
Once when my friend prevented me 
from going to church, I said to my- 
self, ‘If thy friend should now give 
thee one hundred dollars not to go 
to that church, and not to do what 
is there taught, wouldst thou obey?’ 
‘No,’ Isay, and from that time I paid 
no attention to those who wanted to 
hinder me from attending church. 


Once Dr. Schauffler preached here, 


and I remember how the words he 
spoke greatly moved me, when he 
said, ‘we must either forsake sin or 
Christ.” Then I determined rather 
to lose the world and sin and friends 
than lose Christ. I acted accord- 
ingly and gave up _ everything 
worldly and sinful. The Lord re- 
ceived me graciously, but in my 
heart I thought I would not join that 
church lest my parents should de- 
spise me, thinking I had brought 
disgrace on their religion. I would, 
however, support that church. But 
when I began to meditate ‘on the 
fact that God had been good to me, 
and had helped me to forsake great 
temptation and conflict, while I was 
afraid to confess him before men, I 
determined at any cost to join that 
church, and when I confessed that 
purpose to others, there came into 
my heart such joy as I had never 
felt before, and I could hardly wait 
for Christmas to come when I should 
join that church. I can never forget 
that Sunday. It was dark outside, 
and rained, yes, it even poured; the 
sun was not to be seen, but in my 
heart there was light and joy, for 
Jesus Christ enlightened it. I did 
not lose my parents or my friends, 
but I lost sinand unrest and conflict, 
for which I want to love God and 
serve him forever.”’ 
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Statesmen and Truth-Tellers 


HIS is what the prophets of 
the Old Testament were, men 


_ who looked below the surface 
of things, and cherished their vision 
of national greatness in spite of that 
nation’s grievous and manifest 
faults. Not fore-tellers, but forth- 
tellers; not sooth-sayers, but ¢ruth- 


Sayers. It is a little surprising that 


more use is not made of their words 
for the opening exercises of mission- 


ary meetings. If we had a Library 
of the World’s Best Literature put 


into our hands, and wished to find 
material for a. teligious service, we 
should turn to its devotional poetry, 
and then to its sermons. The Bible 
is such a library, and the words of 
the prophets are its sermons. It is 
true, they are not in sermon /orm. 


They are loosely constructed, and 


do not read like written sermons, but 
rather like the eloquent outpourings 


of a speaker who is too full of his sub- 


ject to consider the order of his para- 
graphs. Blessings and woes follow 
one another, and a chapter which 
begins in hope may end in denuncia- 
tion. Hence they are poorly adapted 
to a mechanical reading aloud from 


beginning to end. Where one great 
theme runs through an author’s 


whole work, however, it is possible 
to compile sentences from his writ- 
ings without doing violence to their 
meaning. Now, the great theme of 
those old-time preachers was this: 
The righteousness, peace and pros- 
perity of the nation that bases its 
life upori God. This theme applies 


as well to Twentieth - Century 


America. 

The following passages are sug- 
gested, not to hinder any leader 
from working out a theme for her- 
self, but to stimulate a little study 
of these rather neglected books in 
the Biblical library : | 


WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


A Nation's Call.—Isaiah 49. 6-13. 
Sources of Confidence.—Is. 51. 


4-9; 52. verses 7, 8, 9, 10 Rea¢ as 
one passage. 
The Sheep of My Pasture Are 
Men.—Ezekiel 34, from the t1th 
verse through the first half of verse 
16; second half of verse 25, through 
verses 26 and 27; 30 and 31. | 
Ofenngs —Malachi 3. 8-13. | 
Peace With Righteousness. _ 
Micah 4, first five verses. : 
Needy Places in the Land. Is. 
41. 17, 18, 19; chapter 43, verses 18, 
Ig, 20, 21. Read as one connected 
passage. | 
National Growth.—Is. 26, first 


fifteen verses. 


There are ways of securing a more 
attentive interest in the Scripture 
passage for the day. Its theme may 
be announced. Verses may _ be 
copied on numbered slips of paper, 
and different members asked to read 
them in their order. Sometimes a 
single pointed phrase such as the 
first clause of Is. 60. 10 may be used 
as a text for a special occasion. In 
fine, the same kind of attention 
which a Shakespeare Club bestows 
upon the lines of a play will make a 
Bible reading altogether more stim- 


ulating. | 
| Me K. 


Advertising Pictures’ 


from the magazines make pretty children’s 
tableaux. Examples: Swift’s Little Cooks, 
Fairy Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, etc. The 
audience are expected to guess what adver- 
tisements the tableaux represent. Any 
convenient arrangement of screens or slid- 
ing curtains will answer,and no rehearsals 
nor artificial lights are required. The 
price of admission should be small, not 
more than ten cents for children. An 
afternoon affair of this kind, in connection 
with a sale of home-made cake and candy 
in another room, was voted ‘‘no trouble at 
all,” and cleared enough money to support 
several orphans in Turkey and Indi4. 
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: have a neat program from ‘*The Woman's Mis- | 
stonary Societies” of Sharon, Connecticut. The reguire- 
a on ments for membership in either of these societies is the payment 
ao of fifty cents annually. The meetings are monthly. During 
way | the last calendar year the following ‘subjects have been treated 
with papers: ‘Present Conditions in Turkey,” ‘‘Texas,” Mis- 
stons in Spain,” *‘The Louisiana Purchase,” ‘‘The Indian at 
School,” *‘Work in the Pacific Islands,” “The Orientals in 
America, ” ** India,” ‘‘Alaska Missions,” “China Past and Pres- 
Christian Patriotism and our Young People.” This 
a. | society has an office which we have not observed before in similar 
soctettes, the office of ‘‘Herald.” Thus there are six ‘‘Fleralds,”’ 
one cach for India, Turkey, China, Africa, Japan and Mexico, 
and the Home Mission freld. : | 
| 
PLE church in Weatherford, Oklahoma, sustains a good soct- 
| ety which though small in me mbership, only fifteen, main- | 
- | tains a regular missionary program at every meeting and ts 
endeavoring by study to become familar with home missionary 
| work in every section of our COUNTTY. 

| 
War LON, New York, reports a society of forty-four mem- 
yd : bers, which spends much labor in the preparation of family 
| supplies for the home missionary, yet finds time for a short liter- | 
ary program each meeting made up of letters from individual 
missionaries and articles ‘from the magazines. 


QNE society, besides its usual entertainments, has two regular 
offerings every scason, one at en ung, the other at | 
Laster. 1s this a hint for,any one ? | 
| | | 

SME said she could not stand up before that society and reada 
paper, but she wrote one, and another member, who could 

not write a paper, read it. United we stand! | 
| 

TD anyone overlook that item from North h field, Minn., last 


month, about co-operating with men in preparing their | 
programs? We wrsh other societies would try this method. : 


| 

F you are making an address before a- woman's society, and : 2 

there is a feather on your hat which waves at every move- | be 

ment, your audience will watch the feather and forget the points a 

of your speech. A word to the wise is sufficient. | & 


MISSTONARY working in a little known field in the 
South, on being asked to furnish some information about 
his work to a northern club, wrote that their letter seemed 


to have come ‘*‘in answer to prayer.” 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Not in commission last year. 


Bean, D. O., Tintah, Minn.; Bliss, Edwin M., 
ford, Fla. 

Crawford, Otis D., Granada, Minn. 

Dinsmore, Andrew A., Mt. Dora and Tangerine, 
Fla. 

Hammond, Charles L., Shickley, Nebr.; Herbert, 
Joseph, Nachez and Selah Valley, Wash. ; Hibbard, 
Rufus P., Tryon, N. C.; Holmes, Clarence Meck- 
ling, S. Dak.: Holway, John W., Kirkland, Wash. 

Kraushaar, Frederick J., Traer and Herndon, Kan. 

Morach, J., Eureka, So. ‘Dak.: Mote, H. W., Chokio, 
Minn.; Moxie, C. H., Walnut Grove, Minn. 

Olin, David P., Milaca, Minn.; Osinek, Miss Antonia, 
St Louis, Mo. 

Ruring, Victor H., Deadwood, S. Dak. 


San- 


Sealey, H. 3: , Atlanta, Ga.; Smit, Jan, Inland, Nebr. — 
a 


Arot, Pa. 


Thompson, Jabez V., 
Kennewick, Wash. 


Zercher, Henry J., 


Re-com missioned, 


Albrecht, George E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Carlson, W. G., Lakeland and Cottage Grove, Minn. 
Douglas, Alexander, Crary, Nebr. 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 


see page 35 


MAINE—$31.02. 
Freeport, A. S. Torrey, .50; Hallowell, 25.52; Minot 
Center, Mrs. M. H. Washburn, S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$106. 

N. H. H. M. Soc., by A. B Cross, Treas., Request of 
donors, 10.50; Claremont, Mrs. G. P. Rossiter, 2; Con- 
cord, South, 20; Epping, 7. 63; F 15; Marl- 
boro, 16.7 - New el Rev; Ewing, 20; New- 


market, H. Wiswel 10. 


VERMONT— 20. 46. 
Barton Landing, 12. 46) 
Johnsbury, North, Woman’s H. M. Dept., 2s. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$r,: 79- of which legacy, $75. 

Mass. H. M. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit,{freas., By request 
of 15} Union § Am erst, 1St, 
: S., 2.04; Andover, South, C. E., 10; Auburndale, 7. ac 

Rev. A. Stanford, 10; "Ayer, »2St, 5; 
Spaulding, 5; Berkley, T'wo Friends, 65; Billerica, Mrs. 
E. R. Gould, 5; Bradford, C. E., 75; Charlton, 12; 
Chicopee, L. J. Pease, 1503 E. M. Gaylord, 150; Cotuit, 
7; Easton, Evan.,24; Feeding Hills, Mrs E. J. Taylor, 
~toconst. E. M. Taylor = Hon. L. M., 100; Gardner, C. 
E., 21.73; Gt. Barrington, C. M. Palmer, 3; Lenox, H. 
Sedgwick, 10; Mrs. M. J. ‘Sedgwick, 5; Miss C. E. 
sedgwick, 2; ire Ey A Friend, 5; 1st Dorcas 
Soc., 50; Oran E., 10; South Hadley Falls, ‘‘G’”’ soo; 
Spencer, Miss 2: Springfield, Estate of 
Levi Graves,e7s5; North, r25; Family thank offering, 
2.50; Wellesley, M. He Denniston, 50; Worcester, A 
Friend, so. 

Woman’s H. M. Association (of Mass. and Rhode Island), 
Miss L. A. White, eeae.: For Salary Fund, 216. 


RHODE ISLAND—$68. 50 

Pawtucket, "Providence, Pilgrim, 25; Woon- 
socket, Globe C. E 
CONNECTICUT—$ of which legacies, $1, 1506.4 

“E. Bristol, x1St 33.67; Colc ester, 
Mrs. J. M . Linsley, .40; A Friend, 5; Connecticut, In 
memory of S. P. C.. 25; Coventry, 1St, 21.11; Derby, C. 
E., 7.50; 2nd, 34;80 - Glastonbury, Estate of H. D. Hale, 
. 835 Hampton, rst, 8.30; Hartford, Windsor Ave., Miss 


E. Hillyer, 1,000; Lebanon, C. E., 20; Gleaners; s. 


Norwich, Z. E. Coleman, 2; St. | 


February, 1905. 


Fairbanks, Charles G., Dawson and Tappan, N. 
Dak.; Forrester, James C., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gier, Leon E., _Gibbonsville, Idaho; Gray, Samuel 
H.. Ellis, N. Dak. 

Hales, Oe J., South Shore, S. Dak.; Hartsough, 
Walter Harvey, N. Dak.; Hill, Charles F. , Perth, 
Coal Bluff and Cardonia, Ind. 

Jorgensen, Jens C., Ogdensburg, Wis. 

Kirchner, A. F. C., Granby, Mo.; Kuhl, Edward ri 
East Brainerd, Minn. 

Larke, E., Sawyer, Emanuel and Highland, N. 
Dak.; - Lewis, T. H., Kragness, Minn. 

Martin, Joel, Englewood and Littleton, Colo., 
Michael, George. Walker, Minn.; Morrison, er M., 
Villa Park, Cal. 

Paine, S. D., Melbourn, Fla. 

Slade, William F., Braddock, Pa.; Squire, Guy Pi 
Beulah and Wheaton, S. Dak.; ; Stubbins, Thomas A. 
Redondo Beach, Cal. 

Tillman, W. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Watt, James >i Michigan City, N. Dak.; ‘Wicks, 
Emerson G., Pomona, Fla.; Wild, Laura H., Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Winslow, Jacob, Interlachen, Fla.; ; Woodruff ff, 
P: G., General Missionary in Fla. 

Young, A. G., Wyndemere and Dexter, N. Dak.; 
Yukl, Adolf, Braddock, Pa. 


RECEIPTS 


February, 1905. 


Ledyard, 6.54; ‘Monroe, 10; New Haven, Estate of faery 

4. Crossett, 1,417.41; Yale Coll. Ch. of Christ, 207.35; 
Norfolk, Estate of O. L. ee 20.203 North Bran- 
ford, S. S., 5; Norwalk, rst C. 6; Norwich, Broad- 
way, 500; Old Lyme, 1st, 45; 28.58; So. Windsor, 
C. E., 5; Torrington, Central: 70.92} Waterbury, R. 
Crane, M.D., 12; Mrs. H. P. Camp, 100. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas., 
8.18; East Hampton, 22.07; Hartford, rst, Mrs. M. C. 
Stone, 10; Center, 10; Newington, Eunoean Soc., 1.50; 
Sharon, Aux. 13.25; Suffield, s. 00 


NEW YORK—$1,380.509. 
Angola, Miss A Ames. Brooklyn, ro; Ch. 
of the Pilgrims, 699. 88; Buff: 0, Niagara Sq., C; E., 25; 
Canaan, 4; Corners, C. E. ., 1; Cortland, C. E., 44.37; if 
E. Ranney, 25; Deansboro, 12; Little Valley, 4: 75: Massena, 
rst, C. E., 40; Middletown, rst, 1.89; S. 5S., 5.30; Mt. 
Sinai, c. Be Special, 5; New York City, Pilgrim, 99.60; 
Tremont, Trinit , 17.17; N. Y., North, 50; Miss A. I. 
Hazleton, 10; ‘Little Morris’s Birthday Gifts. In 
C. Estelow, 5s; 


memoriam,’’ 3; Orient, 40; Oxtord, J. 
Rensselaer Falls, Thank offering, ‘*D,’’ 5.33; Salamanca, 
1st, 8; Syracuse, South Ave. S. S., 4.35; Warsaw, 7.80; 


West Newark, 1.27; Woodhaven, rst, 11. 54; Woodville, ro. 46; 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. Pie J. Pearsall, Treas. 
Binghampton, 1st, 50; Brooklyn, Clinton Ave. L. G., 65; 
Ch. of the Pilgrims. 5; Homer, 5; New York City, Kroad- 
way Tab.,S. W. W., 7; Rensselaer Falls, C. E., 3.75; . 
Riverhead, Sound Ave. Ch. and S. S.. 20; Syracuse, 
Plymouth, 61.13; Utica, Plymouth, 25; Walton, 2s. 
Total $66.88 


NEW 
Chester, C 6: Bast Oran 
D. Dill, 25; dies Ridge, add’ 
M. Shelton, 5. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bangor, Welsh, s; “ Bois, Swedes, 2.40; Edwardsville, 


Welsh, 14; Fountain Springs, Christ Ch., 1; Pittsburg, 
Swedes, 5; Spring Brook, Welsh, 11.25; Warren, Bethle- 


hem Scand., s. 


MARYLAND—$5.00. 
Frostburg, 5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$20.00. 
Washington, Friends, 20. 


, Trinity, 169.40; Mrs. C: 
.» 20; Montclair, Mrs. H. 
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VIRGINIA —$1 3.00. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Portsmouth, 13. 


GEORGIA— 5 


ALABAMA—$5.00 
Hanceville, Mt. Grov e, 2; Talladega, College, The 
Little Helpers, 3. 


MISSISSIPPI—$30. 00. 
Silver Creek, Mrs. E. M. Chadwick, 30. 


LOUISIANA—$5.00. 
Iowa, 1St; 5. 


FLORIDA —$17. 50. 
Cocoanut eves, Union, 16; Westville and Potolo Carmel, 


1.50. 


TEXAS—$10.00. 
Paris, Judge D. H. Scott, 10. 


INDIAN TERRITORY 
Vinita, A Friend, r. 


OKLAHOMA —$2z. 40. 
Harmony, Bethel and Deer Creek, 2. 40. 


ARIZONA— $80. 00. 
Prescott, 1st, 78; Tombstone, add’]., 2. 


KEN TUCKEY—$. Oo. 
Berea, .69, S.S., .31;Ludlow, Mrs. M. A. Fanning, s. 


OHIO —3$63.4 

Donuemt. sat 25; Kingsville, Miss E. S. Comings, ro: 
S.C. Kellogg, 18; Oberlin, Mrs. L.G. B. Hills, 5;Porter- 
field, 5.40. 


INDIANA—$131.02. 

Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis, Angola, 11. 1.85; Fort 
Wayne, South, 5; Michigan City, rst, 28.33; Muller, 8; 
Total, 53- 18. 

Indianapolis, Peoples, with previous cont. to const. 
Rev. L. White, an Hon. lL. M., 5; Terre Haute, 
34.25; Washington, rst, 2.09. © 


Woman’s H. M. Union, a0 ma D. Davis, Treas., 
Elkhart, C. E., 10; Elwood, S 50} Michigan ony 
1St, 5; Terre Haute, rst 15; Whiting 


ILLINOIS —$}4,087.07; of which legacies, $3,975.07. 

Received by Rev. M. E. Eversz, D.D., (zerman, Wauke- 
gan, H. Wachenfeld, 2 

Chicago, Estate of Mrs. L. E. Clark, 11.25; Geneseo, 
Mrs. A. E. Paul, 10; Highland Park. R. W. Patton, 
50; Lisbon, Estate of Lucine Botsford, goo; Payson, L. 
K. Seymour, 50; Wheaton, Estate of Mrs. Sarah A. 
Adams Cooley, 3,063.82. 


MISSOURI—$1,077.74. 

Eldon, 6.10; Grandin, 8; Kansas City, S. W. Tabernacle, 
5; St. Joseph, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Harding, 25; St. Louis, 
rst Trin., 25: A Friend, 1,000; Webster Groves, rst, 8.64. 


MICHIGAN—$6. 21. 
Grand Rapids, Smith Memorial, 3.21; C. E., 2; Linden, 
Mr. and Mrs. N. W. _Pierce, I 


WISCONSIN —$15.01. 

Clintonville, Kethany Scand. and  Navarino. 
Bethesda Scand., 5.01; Glenwood, Swedes, 1; Racine, 
Norwegian, 5; South Milwaukee, (;erman, 4. 


IOWA—109.15 

Iowa H. M. “Boc., by Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas., 49; 
Des Moines, Coll. ‘at Woman's Meeting, 5.15; Traer, A 
Friend, 30; Treynor, Rev. J. Fath, 2s. 


MINNESOTA—$ 338. 78. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Minneapolis, Como 
Ave.. 50; Park Ave., 48.41; Ply mouth, 144.82; St. Paul, 
People’ S, 60. Total 303.23. 

Akeley, 6.29; Culdrum, Scand., 4; Edgerton, rst, 2.50; 
Lamberton, 5; Lake Benton, 4.75; e Park, 2; Mankato, 
Rev. E. L. Heermance, 5; Minneapolis, Forest Height, 
5; St. Cloud and Sauk Rapids, Swedes, 2; St. Paul, Ply- 
mouth, G. G. Sanborn, ro. 349-77 
_ Less erroneously ack. in Dec., Belview, _____. 10.99 


NEBRASKA—$12 

Albion, 44.58; Geneva, 44.40; Franklin. 5; Guide Rock, 
Beaver Creek, German, 7.75: Hemingford, 5; Lincoln, 
Zion’s, German, 103 on 


NORTH DAKOTA—$144 
Received by Rev. G. Sowell, Amenia, 96; 2.38; 
Fessenden, 5; Forman, 5; Rutland, 2. ‘Total, 110.38. 
Edmunds, 3; Melville, 3; Harvey, 1st, 4; Kulm, Hoff- 
nungsfeld, German, 5.61; Posthal, German, § 83. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas., 
Hankinson, C. E., 3.25; Valley City, ro. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—$216.7r1. 

Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Huron, to const. Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, an Hon. L. M., 50.10. 

Bonesteel, 6.67; De Smet and Lake Henry, s. 60; Elk Point, 
19. German, 11: Fairfax, Hope. German, 

+453, Hudson, Lebanon: 2.45; Rev. A. C. 

Lilies an and amily, 3.20; Logan, 2.22; Java, Israel's, 
(german. 4.75; 0 e, 2; Pierre, 15.28; Ree Heights, r, S. 
S., 1.80; Valley Springs, .go. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, by Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., 80. 


COLORADO—$or. 16. 

Received by Rev. H. bdilicchen, Denver, Plymouth, S. 
S.; 13.25; Grand Junction, 13.75. Total 27. 

Ault, 1st, 5; Colorado City, rst, 2.50; Colorado Springs, 
Hillside, 14; Denver, Globeville; German, 5; Pilgrim, 

2.50; Fort Collins, German, 4.68; Windsor, German, 1; 
Garfield Creek, 2.25; Highlandlake, 4.28; New Castle, 10; 
Pueblo, Minnequa, 7. 50; Rye, 1st, 5.45. 


WYOMING —$ 27. 50. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Miss E. McCrum, Treas., ‘Day- 
ton, 16; Green River, by Rev. C. H. Nellor, age 
Guernsey and Torrington, 6.50. 


MONTANA— $30.00. 

Received by Rev. W. S. Bell, Helena, Ladies’. Miss. 
Union, ro. 

Helena, 1st, 15; Missoula, Scand., 5. 


UTAH— $60.00. 

Sandy, 5; Utah, A Friend, 50. 

Woman’s H. M, Union, Mrs. A. A. Wenger, Treas., 
Salt Lake City, Phillips, s. 


CALIFORNIA—$261 

Received by Rev. 3. ‘. Maile, Ontario, C. E., 15; W. H. 
M. U., 75; by Katherine Barnes, Treas., Ramona, 4; 
Riverside, 52.65. Total 146.65. 

Calexico and Heber, 11.60; Compton, 18.56; Fairoaks, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. D. Williams. 10; Fresno, No. Zion’s Ger- 
man; 20; Los Angeles, Trinity, 5; Nordhoff, Mrs. J. R. 
Gelett, 5; Panama, 5; Pasa asadena, C. W. Reese. A 
Friend, 5; Paso Robles, Plymouth, 7.56; Rialto, Ch., Mr. 
Wood, 3; Rosedale, 6.60; Sierra Madre, 1St, 12.50. 


OREGON—$63. 19 

Beaver Greck, German, 3; New Era, German, 2; 
Gaston, 4; Ione, 5; Sheridan, 5; Tualatin, 2.50. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. F. Clapp, Treas., 
Beaverton, S. S., 5.10; Dora, Mrs. Abernethy, 5; Free- 
water, 5.59; Gaston, 2; ceauoe 4; Portland, rst, 20. 


WASHINGTON— $4 10. 16. 
Washington H. M. Soc., by Rev. H. B. caccogge 
orks, 7; Lowden’s Cong. 
Yakima. 1st. 20; Pullman, 13.55: Seattle, lor, 53 
Sunnyside, Woman’s Union, 12; Touchet, 6.21; Woman’s 
H. M. Union, 325. $390.96 
Aberdeen, Swedes; 3.10; Bell Center, 33 Edison, 6.10; — 
Endicott, German, H. Vogler, 7. 


FEBRUARY RECEIPTS. 


14,901.97 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


-AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in February, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Abington, C. E., 5; Andover, A Friend, 2; Ashland, 
.61; Barnstable, Centreville, 8; Bedford, 11.71; Boston, 
Bjlis Mendell Fund, 125; Bank Interest, 9.10; Italian, 
10; Old South, 160; Roxbury, A Friend, 1; Walnut 
Ave., 71.86; Brimbecom Fund, Inc., 20; Brookfield, 6.24; 
Chatham, 8.50; Dedham, 110.74; Dunstable, 28.66, C. E., 
5; Easthampton, C. E., 2; Fitchburg, Finn, 9.50; Swede, 
15; Gardner, ‘‘Barre,’’ 1; Gill, 5; Holyoke, 2nd, 103.14; 
Housatonic, Est. D. G. Turner, 200; Miss M. S. Rams- 
dell, ro; Miss E. S. Selkirk, 5; Ipswich, South, 5s; 
Lancaster, Evan., 14.40; Lawrence, Trinity, 53-10; 
United; 10; Leicester, rst, 30; Leominister, Orthodox, C. 
E., 27; Lowell, rst, Trin., 16.93; C. E., 1.85; Lynn, 
North, 45.27; Marion, Pitcher Fund, 44.24; Marshfield, 
rst, 20.30; Maynard, Finn, 2.50; Merrimac, 1st, 14.72; 
Middleton, 6, New Bedford, North, 21.18; No. Attleboro, 
Oldtown, C. E., 4.25; Attleboro Falls, Central, 12.10; 
North Brookfield, Mrs. Wm. Wallev, 25; North Hadley, 
2nd, 30; Northampton, Edwards, 72; Quincy, Finns, 13.23; 
Finns, 5.40; Reed, D. Fund, Inc. 48; Rochester, East, 15; 
Salem, South, 10; Samokov Bulgaria, W. W., 15; Sand- 
wich, 15; Shrewsbury, 11; South Hadley, C. E., 5; Spencer, 
Mrs. S. A. Temple, 1o; Springfield, Olivet, 17; Swamp- 
scott, Mrs. Sarah A. Holt, 10; Church, 3.12; Upton, rst, 
6.66; West Boylston, rst, 8. 355 Westhampton, 15; Westwood, 
Islington, 1; Whitcomb, D., Fund, Inc. 12; Whitins- 
ville, Extra Cent a Day Band, 15.26; Wilkinsonville, 
Miss C. W. Hill, 50; Winchendon, rst, 8; Winchester, Est. 
Isabella B. Tenney, 200: Designated for Easter School of 
Theology, Adams, W. B. Plunkett, 15; Boston, Arthur S. 
Johnson, 15; Old South, 15; Framingham, E. F. Bige- 
low, 15; Holyoke, 2nd, 15; Haverhill, Center, 15; Salem, 
DeWitt S. Clarke, 15; Whitinsville, A. F. Whitin, 15; 
Winchester, A. S. Hall, 15; Williamstown, sone H. 
Dennison, 15; Designated for Italian Work, Boston, Wal- 
ter M. Lowney, 100; Lexington, E. F. Tobey, 50; 
Wellesley Hills, KE. C. Hood.78.33; Designated for C. H. M. 
S., Northbridge, M. A. L., 10; Ware, Mrs. Chas. E. Blood,s. 
_ Woman’s H. M. Assn., Lizzie D. White, Treas. 
Salaries, for French College, $70; Salary for Italian 
Worker, 35. Summary: 


Designated for Easter School ____..-..--.-.. 150.00 
Designated for Italian Work. 228.33 


Receipts in February, 1905. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 

Brooklyn, Puritan S. S.. 30; Clayton, 5.50; Elmira, 13: 
Lockport, East Ave., 35; New York, Longwood Mission, 
5; North Evans, 5; Olean, 7; Roscoe, 7.75; Summer Hill, S. 
S., 2.84; Syracuse, Pilgrim, 10.13; West Seneca, 15; W. 
H. M. U. as follows: Middletown, rst S. S., 16.76; River- 
_ head, Sound Ave.. Aux. 24.50; Utica, Plymouth W. M. 
S., 10;°W. H. M. U. 48.74. gy $236.22 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in February, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Avon, Ch. andC. E., 7; Branford, S. S., 25; Bridge- 
water, S. S., 13; Canton Center, 25; Central Village, 5.38; 
Haddam, rst, 9; Hartford. Danish, 8; Glenwood, 3.57; 
Talcott St., 2.66; Killingworth, 4; Milford, Plymouth, 
Special, 2; New Haven, United, 115; Oak St. Mission, 
for Italian work, 25: Danish, 6; New London, rst, 18.59; 
Norwich, rst, 71.1% Old Saybrook, 9.16; for C. H. M. &., 
g.16; Simsbury, rst, S. S., Special, 10; for Italian work 
in Conn., 10; Somers, 8.01; Torrington, rst, S. S., 1.85; 
Trumbull, 8; Waterbury, 2nd, for Italian work, 20; Mrs. 
W. H. Camp, Personal, 10; Westminster, 6.55; Win- 
chester, 29.28; Windham, 25; W. C. H. M. U. of Conn.,, 


Mrs. Geo. Follett, Secretary, Goshen, W. M. S., for . 


work among Foreigners in Conn., 32.15. 


| | Total $519.53 


Correction: Legacy from the estate of Sarah 
Banks of Bridgewater, in January receipts, should be 
(;reenfield Hill. | 


ILLINOIS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in January, 1905. 
Johu W. Iliff, Treasurer, Chicago, I1l: 


L. A. Bushnell; 503 Chicago, ©. BK. Green; 100; Mrs. 
Victor Lawson, 100; China, Misses 
Wyckoff, 20; “John and Mary,’’ 100; Ministerial 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in February, 1905. } 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Akron, rst (refunded from C. H. M.S.), 118.44; And- 
over, R. C. McClelland. 5; Ashland, J. O. Jennings, 10: 
Cincinnati, Storrs, 10; Columbus, rst, 150; Washington 
Street, 5; Conneaut, rst, 5; Croton, 4: Dover, C. C. Reed, 
5; Fairport Harbor, 2; Hartford, S. S., 2.50; Lorain, 1st, 
18.77; Lucas, Arthur Leiter. 5; Mesopotamia, S. S., 10; 
No. Ridgeville, 5; Oberlin, 2nd, personal, 2; Toledo, rst, 
2.503 indham, Mrs. Johnson, ro; Youngstown, Ply- 
mouth, 6.35; C. E., 5; interest on Penfield Fund, 
3-33; pulpit supply, 2s. .. ..-$409,89 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in February, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


Bellevue, W. M.S.,6; Cleveland, rst, W. A. 14; Grace, 
. M. S., 5; Pilgrim, W. A., 8.60; Marietta, rst, W. 
S., 28; Mesopotamia, Mrs. Smith, 2: Sheffield, W. M. 
., 2.80; Springfield, rst, S. S., 22; Toledo, Central W. 
U., 4.35; W. Williamsfield, ro. Total__..._._-- 102.75 
For Bohemian work, Youngstown, Plymouth, C. E., 
5; Unionville, S. S. (by O. W. M. U.),5. Total, $1o. 
Total for general work __.-$512.64 


MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in February, 1905. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Algansee, 6.75; Allegan, 5.96; S. S., 5; Jr. C. E., .50; 
Atlanta, .so; Belding, 26.50; Canandaigua. 2.50: Cannon, 4: 
Delta, 1.50; Detroit, Brewster, 16.29; Ellsworth, 7; Flat 
Rock, 3; Gaylord, 26.50; Grand Rapids, South, Jr. C. E., 
6; Ironton, 7; Lake Odessa, 18.41; Lansing, Plymouth, 
165.29; Luzerne, 2; Manistee, 11; Mattawan, S. S.., 5.66; 
Morenci, 15; Pontiac, 17.07; Rockwood, 2; Ryno. 2; Thomp- 
sonville, 1; Wacousta, 1.50; Wolverine, W.H. M. U., 
by Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Tr., 67.50. Total... --..$428.43 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in February, 1905. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


Almont, W.-M. S., 5; Delhi Mills, W. H. M. S., 10; 
Detroit, North, Woman's Union, 10; Galesburg, W. H. 
M. S., Pledges, 10; Thank Offering. 5; Grand Ledge, 
W. H. M. U., 5.25; Grand Rapids, Park M. S., 35; Green- 
ville, W. H. M. S., Pledges, 3.70; Thank Offerings, 
- Hancock, W. M. S., 15; Harrison, W. H. and F. 


M. 2 5; Highland, W. H. M. S., 4; Interest, 12.50; 
Jackson, 1st, 57; Manistee, W. H. M. S., 25; Nevins Lake, 
L. M. S., 3-12; Onekama, W. H. M.S.,5; Ovid, W. Gen'l 


_M.S.. 7; Owosso, M. U.; Thank Offering, 20; Stowell, 


Mrs. Ellen C., 100; Three Oaks, W. M. S., 10.35. 


Young People’s Fund. | 
Charlotte, Mission Band, 1.02; Old Missions, C. E., 5; 
Ypsilanti, Jr. C. E., 2. $8.02 


ote 


Te 
35 
Amboy, 3; Buda, s; Caledonia, ;; Central Park, 3.40; Cres- efi 
ton, S. S., 1.50; Decatur, 12.13; Dover, 14.15; Galesburg, np 
100.03; Geneseo, 55.69; Harvard, 10: Highland, C. K., 6.25; ae 
i Kirkland, 4.50; LaMoille, 16.75; Milburn, 10; Montclare, uy 
13; North Shore, 70.40; Oak Park, rst, 20; 2nd, 5y; S. S., ti 
10.94; Pilgrim, Y. P. M. S., 10; Rockfeller, C. E., ‘5; or 
Rockford, 2nd, 25.75; Rollo, 31.23; Sedgwick St., 2.40; a 
- South, 16; Stark, S. S., 3; Stillman Valley, C. E., 5; Syca- +} 
more, 100.59; Vermilion Co., 21.76: Waverly, 2; Warren a: 
Ave., 19.81; Woodstock, 26.36: Wilmette, 31.10; Yorkville, of 
Ss. S., 5.83; C. E., 3; Illinois Woman’s Home Mission- ff 
ary Union, 223.95; A. M. oe fee, 12; Mrs. ¥ 
sureau, 15; Oak Park, EK. H. Pitkin, roo; Kent, 87.45; i 
Rockford, S. J. Caswell, 5; Miss Gulliver, r. Ht 
| 
| 
| 
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WOMAN’S STATE 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. [nstitution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. : 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. oth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Truesdell,1g10 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Northfield. — 

3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
March 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birmingham. 

4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 

certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Woman's Home 
Missionary Association, February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 648, Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Sherman, 607 
Con regational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White. 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Missionary Auxiliary, Of- 
anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
aewis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man,-Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St., Bangor. | 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
6< Frederick Ave.. Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
Gaines. 2908 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Grabill, Greenville. : 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
anized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 
1sth St.. Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, 1112 W. 
13th St., Topeka. = : 

, 0, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized May, 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small. 
“The Republic,” Republic St. ,Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Howard i Doane, 252 West rogth St., New York 
City; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., 
Brooklyn. 

10, SCONSIN, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 
Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, 
649 Harrison Ave., Beloit. re 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Merc 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
F. Clapp. Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Unton, 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. a oe 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 
well, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, /lVoman’s Home Missionar 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. T. 
J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secretary, Mrs. Carl Ander- 
son, Elk Point; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis. Redfield. 


15, CONNECTICUT, Womans Congregational Home . 


Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. T. C. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
2406 Troost Ave., Kansas City; Treasurer, Mrs. A. D. 
Ryder, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
1012 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider, 919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas 
Park Station, Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized June, 1886. President, Mrs. S. L. Taggart; 


Secretary, Mrs Clarence Hubbard, Grove ‘Terrace; 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Beach. 

19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mris- 
stonary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St.. Oakland; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Rev. Laura H. 
Wild, 1306 Butler Ave., Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall. 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or - 

anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale 
Jackhouvilie: Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson. Day- 
tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A. Lewis, Mt Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman’s Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May. 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, r2r1 
Broadway. Indianoplis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St. , Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mris- 
stonary Union, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson. Mentone; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
159 Pine St.. Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 
son, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October. 1888. President, Mrs. W. E. Let- 
ford, Longmont; Secretary, Mrs. Burke Turrell, Long- 


mont; Treasurer, Miss I. M. Strong, P. O. Box. 
177, Denver. 
26, WYOMING, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 


anized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F.- Powelson. 
heyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Miss Edith McCrum, Cheyenne. 


27. GEORGIA, Woman’s Missionary Union. organized 


November, 1888; new organization October 1808. 
President, Mrs. H. H. Proctor. Atlanta; Secretary, Miss 
Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. John- 
son, Rutland. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized April, 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 
cock. 2436 Canal St.. New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. DeMond, 222S. Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 

‘Moore, 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. E. Smith Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C, Napier. Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized March. 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 
ey. Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
May. 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
S. Bell. 611 Spruce St., St. Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
yf, omen June. 1890. President, Mrs. L. H. Ruge, 
Allegheny; Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Chamberlain, Cam- 
bridge Springs; Treasurer, Mrs. Howels Davis, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, -Voman’s Missionary Unton, or- 

anized October, 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia. 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March. 1891. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 


Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. _ 


37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman's 
Misstonury Union, organized May, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. A. Wenger, 563 Twenty-fifth St., Ogden. Utah; 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 

retary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 
FouRTH AVENUE AND T WENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, N. 


| NEHEMIAH Boynton, D.D., President 
JoserH B. CLark, D.D., WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., 
Editorial Secretary Corresponding Secretary 
; Don O. SHELTON, ASsoctate Secretary | 
| WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, 7reasurer 
Executive Committee 


WATSON L. 
EDWARD P. LYON. | 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN 


PHILLIPS, D.D., Chatrman CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording Secretary 

Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN SYLVESTER B. CARTER 

WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER GEORGE W. HEBARD 

EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. ‘S P. CADMAN D.D. Cc. Cc. Weer 

N. MCGEE WATERS. D. Di FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. GEORGE P. STOCKWELL 
| Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR 


Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass.- 
| Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFATT. 


| Superintendents 
Mority E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, III. . 
Rev. S$. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio 
Edw. D. Curtis, Indianapolis, Ind. Rev: G. Fargo, N. Dak. 
Merril, Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. (New Mexico, 
Alfred K. Wray, D.Dj.-......-. ...-Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho), 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr........ West Seattle, Wash. Salt Lake Cit 
harmon Brous, Lincoln, Neb. Rev: C. Clapp. ...<........ Forest Grove, Ore. 
Fort Payne, Ala. Rev. Charles A. Jones, 412 South 4sth St., Phila., Pa. 
Prank E. jenkins, D;D.. Atlanta, Ga. Rev... W. Si: Helena, Mont. 
Tex. Rev. Homer Parmer... Kingfisher, Okla. 


Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 


Rev. Charles Harbutt, Secretary-.---- Maine Missionary Society..............-.----- 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Wi P. Hubbard, Treasurer |. | Box 1o52, Bangor, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary... ...- New Hampshire Home Missionary Society..-.-..------ Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary... Vermont Domestic St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
E. Emrich, D.D., Secretary........ Massachusetts Home | 609 Cong’! House. 
Rev. H. Lyon, Secretary. .......... Rhode Island Central Falls, R. I. 

ev. Joel S. Ives, Secretary ..........Missionary Society of Connecticut J....-....-...4..i... Hartford. Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary -.....- New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St.,New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer.......... Fourth Ave. and 22d St.,New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small. Secretary-....Ohio 
Rev. Charles H. Small, Treasurer.... Cleveland, Ohio 
A. M. Brodie, D.D., Illinois L153 La Salle St., 

omer W. Carter, D.D., Secretary Wisconsin Beloit, Wis. 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer. ...... Whitewater, Wis. 
T. O. Douglass, D.D.. Secretary-.--- lowa Grinnell, lowa 
Miss A. D. Merrill, Treasurer .. ..... “ Des Moines, lowa 
William H.Warren, D.D.,Secretary .Michigan Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Henry & Thayer. Secretary.... Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society----.---- Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. ‘3 K. Harrison, Secretary.-.-..-..- California Home Missionary Society------.-------.-- San Francisco. Cal. 
H. Morgan, Congregational City Missionary Society.. -----.------ St. Louis. Mo. 
Rev. W. W. Newell, Superintendent og St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewis E. Snow Treasurer....... St Louis. Mo. 


| 
LEGACIES — The following form may be used in —s legacies: — 
I bequeath to my executors the sum o _ dollars, 7" trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any person who. when the same is pa able, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York in the 
ear eighteen hundred and twenty-six. to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
tne? and under its direction. 
HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 


Honorary Life Member. 
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